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At 


Towa, Ostober 17, 1861. 
Editars—Occasional reports of 


matters in,these.western regions sppearing 
in your paper, add somewhat to its interest. 
We find, lately, some account of the Synod 
of Iowa, and among their items of business, 
something new and interesting to us of the 


“Synod of Southern Iowa. It may be noted 


that dur Synod of Southern Lowa held its 
sessions at the same time, October 26-28. 
The sessions were not largely attended, and 
were short and harmonious. The Rev. D. 
V. Smock was Moderator, and Rev. J. M. 
Batchelder, Clerk. . The Presbyteries of 
Council Bluff and Omaha were, at their 
own! joint request, united. The united 
Presbytery takes the name of Missouri 
River. We trust it will not be long till, 
with the return of peace, two or three effi- 
cient Presbyteries will be found on their 
present territory. 

The Synod is to meet next year at Albia. 
No action was thought to be called for on 
the celebrated Spriog resolutions. It is 
not deemed any part of our business to re- 
view the action of the General Assembly. 
In that expression of opinion, on the part 
of the majority of the Assembly, we are 
not specially interested. In the opinions 
themselves, we would probably concur; 
at least we would not doubt that they were 
the opinions of the majority. Whether 
the Assembly was called upon to give such 
an expression, there might be different 
opinions among us. The subject having 
‘been introduced, many would say the As- 
sembly made the best disposition of it. 
That it was wise and proper to introduce 
it, some would affirm. But it was intro- 
duced, and patriotic action taken—or opin- 
ions expressed, Then why any further 
discussion about it? Cui bono? These 
resolations are made an apology for seces- 
sion, by Southern men seeking some apolo- 
gy for a foregone conclusion. Your corres- 
pondent has not doubted, for a year past, 
that a division of the Church would inevi- 
tably follow a political disruption. Let us 
accept the appointment that divides the sin 
of schism between the extremists of the 
North and of the South. The loyalty of 


_ the majority of the Assembly, as expressed 


by resolutions, can be no sufficient apology 
for the secession of Southern Synods, any 
more than the opposition to the extension 
of slavery, expressed by the dominant party 
in the Federal government, can justify the 
secession of Southern States. 

We can see nothing in the practical bear- 
ing of these resolutions to give great offence 
to those who did not concur in their wisdom 
and expediency. If they think the Gene- 
ral Assembly stepped aside from its legiti- 
mate business—or, as they prefer to say, 
transcended its constitutional powers—let 
them say 80; if they choose, let them pro- 
test. But why not there have an end of 
it? As to power, the Assembly used none, 
unless it was the power of expressing an 
opinion. From that opinion others have 
power to dissent. There let it rest. Pro- 
bably none north of South Carolina can ob- 
ject to the Assembly’s virtual re-affiirmation 
of the famous act of 1818. 

The Synod, just before adjourning, passed 
some resolutions pertaining to the war, of 
which the following is substantially the 
import—the precise language is not at 


hand. 


Whereas, Many of our congregations and 
several communions are now in the camp, or 
the tented field, as volunteer soldiery in the 
Federal army, and so in a position whose 
moral bearings we, as ministers and officers in 
the Church of Christ, must either approve or, 
condemn; and whereas, our distinct approval 
of their course must greatly €ncourage their 


patriotic endeavours; therefore, : 
Resolved, 1. That the present war is forced 


upon us by the unreasonable and unnatural 
Tebellion of the seceding States. : 

Resolved, 2. That in this contest for its own 
existence, the Government has a right to ex- 
pect the hearty co-operation of all loyal citi- 
zens, and we believe may expect the favour of 
the Supreme Lord of all. We therefore re- 
joice that “‘ the people have offered themselves 
willingly.” 

Resolved, 3. That government “being the 
ordinance of God,” and the sword appointed 
of Him “fer the punishment of evil-doers,”’ 
whatever we can contribute to its support of 
money, toil, and even life, should be cheerfully 
given; and we urge all, in their proper places, 
to be careful to avoid the “curse” of those 
who “refused to come up” to the support of a 
righteous cause for national protection. 

- Resolved, 4. We recognize all these troubles 
as a just punishment for our many sins; and 
they call upon us to humble ourselves before 
God, and beseech him to turn away his dis- 
pleasure, and engage in our defence and pre- 
servation. While the one object of this war, 
on our part, is the preservation of government | 
itself, we shall rejoice if we find that God, in 
his far-reaching and merciful designs, is open- 
ing the way for the final removal of the curse 
of American slavery, with all its attendant 
evils. 

Resolved, 5. That prayer ought to be made 
continually to God for our volunteer soldiers, 
and the cause in which they are engaged; and 
that the first Wednesday evening of each 
month be set a as a season of concerted 

rayer in this behalf; and further, that our 
ie in the camp be informed of this 
appointment, and requested, so far as their 
circumstances will permit, to join their prayers 
with ours at the time designated. 

Let attention be specially called to this 
last recommendation. [In several places 
union prayer meetings of different denomi- 
nations are appointed on the evening desig- 
nated. While we pray for the army, our 
rulers, and the country, we have occasional 
intelligence from our friends in the army 
presented at these meetings. Will army 
chaplains note and publish this appoint- 
ment, and endeavour to secure its observ- 
ance in the army?~ Tell our friends in 
arms that their friends at home specially 
remember them at the throne of grace on 
the first Wednesday evening of each month. 
Meet us at the mercy-seat. Is it too much 
to hope that a Cabinet prayer-meeting may 
be held that evening? When this great 
nation’s rulers and people shall humbly 
and earnestly seek God’s interposition, we 
may expect that favour which will insure 
success and prosperity. 

Yours, 


P. S. Though money is scarce in Iowa, 
there is not much actual suffering. Even the 
ministry, though obliged to economize very 

closely, are in no danger of starving. 
Many of our flocks have left us to defend 
our invaluable government, causing & sen- 
sible diminution of our congregations. We 
trust in God that: they will return to us in 
peace in a few months. In our feebleness 
we are trying ta contribute our mite to 
keep the machinery of Christian benevo- 
lence in motion during these troublous 
times. We, from necessity, must receive 
more than we give to the cause of benevo- 
lence; but we desire to have some share in 
giving. The plan of simultaneous collec- 
tions will be tried in some of our churches; 


it has manifest advantages. If we forget 
not our resolve to ‘do the best we can,” 
this year, with all its diecouragements, will 
show a decided advance in this regard. 
Who will be able to report faithfully that 
he has done the best he could? It wasa 
high commendation our Lord gave, “She 
hath done what she could.” Let the people 
all be urged to do “the best they can.” 
If they do so, God will bless; the streams 
of benevolence will not be dry, nor mis- 
sionary stations at home or abroad aban- 
doned. Let us all do as well as we can; 
God requires no more, man dares ask no 
more. 8. 


NORTH-WESTERN CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


Messrs. Editors—As was intimated in a 
previous letter, I propose to add a few words 
relative to the wants of Minnesota, and of 
the entire North-west, in the earnest hope 
that all, both East and West, who love our 
Zion, may be stimulated to greater efforts 
to save what has been already here won for 
Christ, and to make still more aggressive 
attacks upon the spiritual darkness of this 
important section of our country. It does 
seem a disgrace to our wealthy Church, that 
for want of adequate support, ministers 
should now be compelled to abandon prom- 
ising fields of labour, and that little church- 
es, gathered at such a sacrifice of toil and 
money, should now be scattered, to be heard 
of, perhaps, no more. Are we prepared to 
lose the work of years? This question 
presses upon us with daily increasing force, 
and cannot be too prayerfully considered. 
And it must be decided soon. As matters 
now are, we shall soon lose all we have 
gained, and awake, as we too generally do, 
to find that golden opportunities have slip- 
ped from our hands for ever. | 

The largest church in the Synod of St. 
Paul is the Central Church of St. Paul, 
which reports eighty-one members. It is 
the only self-sustaining church in the Sy- 
nod, contributes to all our Boards, and sends 
forth a powerful influence for good. The 
remaining twenty-eight churches are feeble 
—with, perhaps, one or two exceptions, 
they cannot exist, if aid from abroad i 
withheld—their light must be fed from 
foreign oil, or it will go out in darkness. 
But four of them contain forty, and not one 
of them has fifty members. The remaining 
twenty-four churches contain, in the aggre- 
gate, four hundred and eleven members, or 
an average membership of seventeen per- 
sons. Is this average too large, and have 
we too many churches in Minnesota, that 
we now refuse to enable our Board of Do- 
mestic Missions to go on with its good work 
on that inviting field. After having nearly 
lost the State, as we did Michigan, by our 
supineness and inactivity, are we now 
prepared to relinquish the field, and give 
it over entirely to the darkness of error 
and death? That we have to-day, in all 
Minnesota and North-western Wisconsin, 
only twenty-four ministers and twenty-five 
churches, should make every Presbyterian 
cheek tingle. Had we done our duty to 
that large, beautiful, and populous section, 
we should have four times that number of 
churches, whose membership would be 
numbered by thousands, instead of being 
less than sevenhundred. If the errors of the 
past cannot be rectified, they can at least 
be redeemed, and-it is no time now to talk 
of lowering and furling the dear old banner 
which brave hearts, though few in number, 
have raised and guarded. From these 
lakes and rivers toil-worn and suffering 
labourers ring out the Macedonian cry for 
help—‘“there remaineth yet very much 
land to be possessed’’—it is a goodly land, 
and one that should be occupied. Twelve, 
or more, additional ministers might, at this 
time, be employed in Minnesota, on fields 
‘¢already white to harvest.” It is believed 
that we have not, at this time, a minister 
or church organization in the Mississippi. 
valley north of St. Anthony, and there is 
said to be but one evangelical minister 
north-west of St. Cloud.” In all that vast 
section the people, for they are there, are 
perishing for lack of knowledge. At Alex- 
andria, in Douglas county, a church might 
be profitably organized, if it could be sup- 
plied. A Sabbath-school library is already 
there. Cannon Falls, in Goodhue county, 
west of Lake Pepin, also needs an organi- 
zation, and a minister; and these are but 
two among many points urgently demand- 
ing ministerial labour. Belle Plain, forty- 
five miles up the Minnesota river, is an- 
other. Let us pray that the Lord of the 
harvest will send forth labourers, and that 
His Charch will not leave them to suffer 
and starve when they are sent. 

The ministers now in Minnesota are no 
idlers in the vineyard. It is believed that, 
to a man, they are pains-taking, laborious, 
and persevering ministers of the New Tes- 
tament. Their fields of labour are vast— 
there are few Aarons and Hurs to hold up 
their hands and encourage them—and, be- 
sides, many of them with families are living 
upon yearly salaries of two and three hun- 
dred dollars. Is it any wonder that they 
are sometimes tempted to become disheart- 
ened? It may also, I think, be safely stated 
that the six hundred and sixty-nine Pres- 
byterians within the bounds of the Synod 
of St. Paul are contributing as much, in 
proportion to their ability, to sustain their 
ministers, and build up their churches, as 
the same number of church members else- 
where. It must be remembered that many 
of them are in debt, and that nearly all of 
them are poor. Churches and parsonages 
must be built, and these men are building 
them. The church at Stillwater, of which 
the Rev. J. L. Howell, formerly of the 
Presbytery of Bedford, is now pastor, has 
lately erected a comfortable parsonage. The 
same good thing has been done by the 
church at Hudson, of which the Rev. W. 
Spear was formerly pastor. Each of these 
churches has also a suitable house of wor- 
ship. At the time of the meeting of Synod, 
the Hudson church was vacant, Mr. Spear 
having removed to Lake City. It presents 
a very inviting field of labour, and one that 
should be promptly filled. It is a pleasure 
to find that we have now commodious church 
edifices both at Minneapolis and St. An- 
thony. Until quite recently, these two 
churches have constituted the charge of the 
Rev. J. A. McKee, who will hereafter con- 
fine his labours to the St. Anthony church. 
The Minneapolis church has extended a call 
to the Rev. L. G. Hay, formerly a mission- | 
ary in India, which it is hoped he will 
accept. The Rev. James Frothingham’s 
church, at Sheldon, has also lately built a 
house of worship. The Rev. S. Jackson’s 
church, at La Crescent, will also finish one 
this fall, and the church at Chippewa Falls, 
of which the Rev. B. Phillips is pastor, is 
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| erecting a building which will cost, when 


completed, about four thousand dollars. 
The Board of Church Extension has aided, 
or will aid, these various enterprises to the 
extent of its ability, and, under its,popular 
and efficient Secretary, “the right man in 
the right place,” it is doing a great and 
good work in the North-west. The Rev. 


Mr. Speer’s church, at Lake City, has lately | 


purchased an organ, and will erect a par- 
sonage next season. So they go. Even 
in these times of bitter trial, these brethren 
are enabled to erect their little «« Ebenezers,”’ 
and move onward. Do they deserve sym- 
pathy and aid? 

Large numbers of Norwegians have found 
new homes on Minnesota soil. Bringing 
with them the simple, frugal, industrious, 
and somewhat peculiar habits of their fa- 
therland, they form a very interesting por- 
tion of the foreign-born population. It 
seems a great pity that living, as they do, 
in colonies, they should not be accompanied, 
or followed, by evangelical ministers, and 
should be left without instruction in spiritual 
things. For one or two ministers, who can 
speak their language, a wide door is here 
opened. These persons seem determined 
that their houses shall be warm, at all 
events. They have not lived in Norway 
for nothing. The order of architecture 
most popular among them seems to be the 
stabular. <A hole dug in the ground, and 
roofed over, constitutes a dwelling house, 
and the larger the hole, the more palatial 
the edifice. It might not look well on 
Broadway, in Fifth Avenue, or on Chestnut 
street, yet it has the advantage of a solid 
foundation, and would prove safe in a tor- 
nado. 

I have elsewhere stated that fifteen Pro- 
testant denominations are found in Minne- 
sota. This certainly gives variety enough. 
Our Congregational brethren, apparently 
thinking the number just fourteen too 
large, are trying to reduce it to one, and 
that without requiring any man to change 
his opinions. ‘They generally do business 
upon the broadest kind of Broad-church- 
ism. Their platform contains a plank for 
every creed. If one is only a radical Abo- 
litionist, and will call himself a Congrega- 
tionalist, he may be any thing else he 
pleases. They seem to have great respect 
for freedom of opinion. Here, as they 
generally do in the North-west, Methodists 
and Presbyterians readily fraternize, and 
work hand in hand. When a Minnesota 
Methodist was asked why his people work- 
ed so well, and fraternized so readily, with 
Old-school Presbyterians, he replied, «‘ These 
persons have a creed—we know what they 
believe, and where to find them, but it is 
impossible to tell what a Congregationalist 
believes.” 

For the past year, the Rev. J. C. Cald- 
well, formerly pastor of the Stillwater 
church, has laboured in Minnesota as an 
itinerant missionary. Though receiving 
but half the scanty salary promised him, 
he has toiled on with a zeal that never 
flagged, and an energy that never faltered, 


in his good work of organizing churches, 


and preaching to the destitute the gospel 
of the kingdom. To his brief review, in 
Synod, of the labours of the year—of what 
he had seen and done—we acknowledge 
ourselves indebted, for many of the facts 
we have stated. All who know him, know 
his peculiar fitness for such a work; and it 
is hoped he may be continued in his late 
sphere of labour. 

We cannot conclude this somewhat ex- 
tended, yet imperfect, notice of matters in 
Minnesota, without alluding to the St. Paul | 
Female Seminary—a private enterprise of 
the Rev. J. G. Riheldaffer, who, after ex- 
pending a large amount of money in the 
erection of suitable buildings, and in secur- 
ing superior teachers, looks, and has a right 
to look, at least to Presbyterian parents for 
encouragement and support. The pro- 
gramme of study is excellent, the instruc- 
tion is thorough, and the charges are rea- 
sonable. The site of the building is ele- 
vated, overlooking the city of St. Paul, and 
its beautiful surroundings for many miles, 
and the grounds are shaded by a grove of 
native trees. Each room is carpeted and 
neatly furnished. Young ladies are receiv- 
ed into the family of the principal, and are 
treated, in all respects, as if they were mem- 
bers of that family, for such they, for the 
time, really are. We hope to see an insti- 
tution, so laudable in its aims, and so much_ 
needed in the North-west, receive the pa- 
tronage it so richly merits. Those who 
resolve to give it a trial will never regret 
their choice. CALVIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PROMISES AND COUNTERSIGNS. 


A gentleman, in ‘‘deacon’s orders” was 
once discoursing to a lady of my acquaint- 
ance on the comfort afforded to bereaved 
parents by the doctrine of baptismal re- 
generation. ‘But have you no consola- 
tion,” asked the lady, ‘for those whose 
children have never received the outward 
seal?’”’ «None,” replied the divine, ‘ex- 
cept that which is contained in the promise 
that ‘God will temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb.’”’ Many Christians are not 
more familiar with the topography of the 
land of promise. If they do not mistake 
the bright fruits of the desert for the 
grapes of Eschol, they are ill acquainted 
with the times and places of the precious 
vintage. 

A little book lately published by the 
Board of Publication, entitled, «‘ Heavenly 
Watchwords,” would, if properly used, do 
much to remedy this deficiency, and enable 
Christians to avail themselves of those 
treasures which an Apostle describes as 
‘exceeding great and precious.” It pro- 
ceeds on the principle—in neglect of which 
prayer becomes presumption—that every 
promise supposes a condition. These im- 
plied conditions are always to be found 
clearly expressed in some part of God's 
word, and the first advantage of the book 
consists in the fact that they are sought 
out for the benefit of the reader, and ap- 
pended to the promises. The second merit 
is, that the countersigns, as they are called, 
indicating that, with their possesston, the 
promise-pleader will always find an open 
door, are followed by proofs collected from 
Holy Writ, in which condition and promise 
are coupled on the authority of the Pro- 
miser. A third, and perhaps the greatest 
advantage is, its tendency to lead to the 
study of the Scriptures with this method 
in view—on meeting with a promise, ascer- 
taining its condition, and searching for 
passages which repeat the promise in con- 
nection with the condition. We may add, 
that the arrangement is well adapted to 
devotional reading—the appeal to faith, 
being followed by the language of prayer, 


“ 
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!and the words of inspiration accompanied 
by devout strains of sacred poetry. 

The subjoined extract, p. 32, will serve 
for an illu:tration of the main features of 
the plan: 

Subject—Guiding Grace. 

Promise—‘“‘1 will instruct thee, and teach 
thee in the way which thou shalt go; I will 
guide thee with mine eye.” Psalm xxxii. 

Countersign—‘‘ Cause me to know the way 
wherein I should walk. Teach me to do thy 
will.” Psalm cxiliii. 
all ways acknowledge Him; 
and he shall direct thy paths.” Prov. iii. 6. 

Hymn. 
Lead, Saviour, lead, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead thou me on,” &c. 
W. A. P. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A GOOD RESOLUTION. 


I will behave myself wisely ct. 2. 


This is a good resolution for the head of 
a family. It was as the head of a family, 
as well as a ruler, that David resolved to 
act wisely. Parents need wisdom, and they 
should adopt this resolution; and if they 
do, they will be careful as to their example, 
both in words and deeds. Children look 
up to their parents, and imitate them; 
hence the need of wisdom as to example. 
And if parents act wisely, they will give 
proper instruction to their children; they 
will educate them for usefulness; they will 
train them for God; and to do this, they 
will be strict and diligent in family reli- 
gion. 

This is a good resolution for the young 
of both sexes. They should resolve to act 
wisely; and if they do, they will make a 
right improvement of time. Idleness is a 
vice, and it is the parent of other vices. 
Youth who are wise will shuo idleness as 
one of their worst enemies. They will also 
prepare for future usefulness, so as to fill 
any station to which they may be called. 
They will avoid all bad habits—profaue- 
ness, intemperance, Sabbath-breaking, and 
every evil way. And they will improve 
diligently all the means of grace—the Sab- 
‘-bath-school, Bible-class, and public wor- 
ship; ever behaving with becoming pro- 
priety in the house of God, and seeking, in 
the use of means, the favour of God through 
Jesus Christ. 3 

This is a good resolution for all. We 
are sinners; we are immortal, and yet we 
are to die. <A preparation for death is 
needful; and as life is uncertain, wisdom 
requires us at once to seek the preparation 
we need. It is wise to do so; it is unwise 
to delay. Let the work be done; let it be 
attended to at once. This is what wisdom 
requires. Let each one resolve, I will, in 
this thing, behave myself wisely; I will 
seek the Lord now, and so endeavour to 
become wise unto salvation. Reader, let 
this be your resolve! and resolve now, for 
now is the accepted time. §W.J.M. 


WHAT ONE CONVERT CAN DO. 


About five years ago, a Chinese convert 
came to Hong Kong, from Bok-lo, a town 
about a hundred miles in the interior, in 
the Quang-tong province. He had been 
converted through the labours of a colpor- 
teur, and sought the missionaries for advice 
and instruction. He was baptized and in- 
structed, and shortly returned to his native 
town. The next year he came again, bring- 
ing with him a new convert, who had been 
brought to Christ by his teaching; the next 
year, and the next he came again, each 
time with two converts. arly in 1860, he 
came a fifth time, bringing nine converts 
for baptism; and in the spring of that year, 
a missionary visited the place, and baptized 
forty-four more. At the commencement of 
the present year, the aged Christian came 
again, with sixteen more; and on a subse- 
quent visit, the missionaries, Messrs. Chal- 
mers and Legge, found a people prepared 
for the Lord. A great number offered 
themselves for admission, and a chapel and 
mission-house were to be purchased and fit- 
ted up at once, the Chinese in Hong Kong 
furnishing the means. Such a movement 
is unprecedented in China, and we may 
well hope it is but the precursor of still 
more glorious progress for the truth. _ 


THOUGHTS OF THE PASTOR. 

Here are souls which look to me for 
guidance, or which say they do. And I 
have got to direct them along ways which 
the political reformer may approach some- 
times, and even cross, but which I cannot 
leave, so as to follow him, to further him. 
These souls I have to watch; and I have, 
perhaps, to notice how on the mind of this 
old man there is a cloud thickening—and 
how this young man is advancing within 
sight of a temptation, that beckons him— 
and how this maiden is walking with her 
eyes on what is no trusty star, but a deceit- 
ful meteor—and how this sufferer is begin- 
ing to despair—and how this public event- 
is likely to affect the minds of men, whether 
well or ill, whether to strengthen them in 
right feeling, or weaken them. And so, 
sometimes, it may happen with a sermon of 
mine, that some hearer is guided past a 
danger which he never saw—or some man 
has his courage called up against a trouble 
which he did not know was coming—or 
some woman finds her heart grown unex- 
pectedly strong against her next trial—or 
some youth finds himself followed by earnest 
thoughts, that have come upon him, he 
knows not how. To do something of this 
nature, and to keep myself and my little 
flock in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit— 
this is my object, and I think it is my 
proper business, and [ accept it as my call- 


ing.—Mountford's Thorpe. 


Example of Archbishop Leighton. 


In the earlier part of his ministerial life, 
the Archbishop was a minister in the Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland. His bio- 
grapher says of him:—“ It was the aim of 
Mr. Leighton not to win proselytes to a 
party, but converts to Jesus Christ. Yet 
the blameless sanctity of his manners, his 
professional excellence, and his studious in- 
offensiveness, were not enough-to content 
the zealots of the Church. At a time of 
great excitement on political issues, he was 
publicly reprimanded in a Synod for not 
‘preaching up the times.’ ‘Who,’ he ask- 
ed, ‘does preach up the times?’ It was 
answered that ‘all the brethren did it.’ 
‘Then,’ he rejoined, ‘if all of you preach up 
the times, you may surely allow one poor 
brother to preach up Christ Jesus and eter- 


nity.’ 


[AN EXTRAORDINARY PREACHER 
MISSOURI. 


For the greater part of a year past, we 
have had in Missouri a who is 
worth a thousand ordinary men in the pul- 
pit. His doctrinal views are new to many 
here, being very different from the com- 
monly received opinions. Yet it is remark- 
able, he has free access to all denominations. 
What is more, very few dare to gainsay his 
words, and none are found able to disprove 
them. And so very impressive is he, that 
some of his discourses astound and over- 
whelm the oldest gospel hearers. This 
preacher is the voice of God in the present 
war. I desire to point out some of his pub- 
lic teachings. 

_ 1. He preaches up strongly the doctrine 
of total depravity. This has hitherto been 
thought a slander on human nature—our 
people were so kind and generous. But 
this preacher has shown clearly that when 
scores of men and women have been ma- 
liciously shot at in the cars, and hurled 
down through a railroad bridge, and mur- 
dered, large numbers of these same kind 
people can rejoice at it. He has also so 
laid open the human heart as to make it 
manifest that even church members are so 
depraved as to wish right out that thou- 
sands of their fellow-citizens were in hell! 
He is very forcible on depravity. . 

2. This preacher demonstrates our abso- 
lute dependence on Divine grace. It has 


no aid from heaven but the precepts of the 
Bible, and the strong motives of the gospel. 
But this preacher had scarcely opened his 
mouth, when multitudes were given to see 
that these motives and aids, when taken 
alone, are no more than flax touched with 
the fire, to bind the wilfulness of man. In 
his fearful manner of proof, immense hosts 
who were confident in their own integrity 
are seen swept from their moorings, and 
made the sport of dreadful crimes. Wit- 
nessing this, many Christians have cried 
out as did those in the camp of Israel, who 
fled from the doom of Korah. We are now 
made tremblingly alive to the truth, that if 
God does not verily extend his arm and re- 
strain us, gre are for ever undone. 
8. Another groundless persuasion this 
preacher has utterly exposed. That was, 
that the world is just on the eve of being 
all converted. Churches were multiplied 
and enlarged. The power of the gospel was 
more and more felt on the world without. 
Almost every one paid a tribute to religion. 
And such good news was from time to time 
heard from abroad, that, in our simplicity, 
we said—Surely the millennium is at hand! 
But this preacher presents a very different 
view of this matter. He makes it appear 
that the world is just as far from God as 
ever. The question has been frequently 
asked since he came, Are we a civilized 
people? It is known that our Southern 
brethren, and some of our own citizens are 
now leading the savage Indians among us, 
to cut us off. These savages are painted, 
and armed with guns and butcher knives. 
But the preacher in question reasons in this 
way :—Those who lead the Indians here are 
less civilized than these savages themselves; 
for they not only know how barbarous they 
are, but they are also aware of the civiliza- 
tion against which they lead them. His 
doctrine is, that probably the greater por- 
tion of the present generation, if not also of 
several of those to come, will die in their 
sins. He teaches that the Lord will simply 
continue to convert many souls, as hitherto; 
and thus, by separating them from the 
world, will perpetuate his Church. With 
this agree the words of the Apostle, « He 
did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a 
people for his name.” 

4. It must also be said of this preacher, 
that he is very discriminating. Owing to 
the previous decent conduct of most in our 
churches, good people here were charitably 
disposed to hope the best for nearly all pro- 
fessors. But O, what a fearful exhibition 
of things this new preacher has made in the 
house of God! Under his words, the former 
unity, which we hoped was the unity of the 
Spirit, is entirely dissolved. As our mem- 
bers have remained obedient to law, or as 
they have been hurried away by the spirit 
of rebellion, they have been made to stand 
far asunder, indeed. We now see as plain 
as day, that there are two peoples in the 
Church. They have been driven apart by 
the two-edged sword that proceeds out of 
the preacher’s mouth. Rev. xix. 15. He 
has truly proved himself the fan in the 
hand of the Son of God, and therewith he 
is thoroughly purging his floor. 

5. He gives a singular prominence to the 
perseverance of the saints. He has a new 
and very convincing mode of presenting 
this much-abused doctrine. Most preach- 


‘ers are content with setting forth this gos- 
pel truth in its dogmatic form. But the 


teacher now among us has a peculiar man- 
ner of illustrating the doctrine from life; 
and he so enforces it by actual example, 
that the most incredulous wonder and yield 
assent. In his eloquent way, he sets the 
child of God before your eyes, suffering 
abuse for conscience-sake, “taking joyfully 
the spoiling of his goods,”’ and submitting 
to be driven from family and home, rather 
than bow down to the zolden-headed image 
of secession. Thus, just as you admire, be- 
holding the, sturdy oak resist the storm, 
though it bend and groan, so are you made 
to confess the sufficiency of Divine grace in 
the weakest believer. 

6. This preacher has also a happy method 
of discoursing the hearts of Christians away 
from earth, and of raising their affections 
to heaven. The situation of believers in 
this region, of late, reminds one of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim, when overtaken by ‘the 
man with a whip.”  Professediy, they 
were journeying toward Mount Zion; but, 
in fact, they had gone to sleep upon ‘the 
enchanted grounds.” Heaven was es- 
teemed an excellent place to be held as a 
last resort, when a man could do no better. 
And, after all, our mioisters here could 
say, 80 attractive was this country of their 
pilgrimage, that Christians very generally 
were content to linger, and some of them 
asked to stay here always. But this pow- 
erful preacher has wonderfully changed the 
minds of thousands. He has a sermon 
on the text, ‘¢ Arise ye and depart, for this 
is not your rest.” And it is known to be 
a fact that many, since they have heard it, 
have gone to inquiring anew into the foun- 
dation of their faith in another world. 
This discloses the truth that their faith 
before was a reed, if not broken, yet un- 
tried and unused. But now being com- 
pelled to lean on something unseen and 
eternal, they arc found earnestly resolving 
the question of a “rest to the people of 
God.” Again and again has the confes- 


sion been heard, «I was never before so 


! judgments are in the earth, the inhabitants 


been commonly taught here that we need | 


driven to resort to my religious principles, 
and my hopes of a better life.” 

7. Never before in this land have we 
had such preaching on that mysterious 
subject, the retributions of Divine Provi- 
dence. The sentiments of our. people on 
this subject have been hitherto vague and 
loose. It was commonly thought that all 
punishment of evil doing was deferred to 
a future world. And as that was a great 
way off, and as most expected in some way 
to escape future punishment, multitudes 
were emboldened to hope for immunity in 
their wicked deeds. All that has been 
now dispelled by the trumpet-tones of this 
preacher, both sent of Providence, and 
vindicating Providence that sent him. 
Commissioned to teach by example, he 
confronts men and communities with their 
former sins and corrupt sentiments; and, 
arming these with scorpions, he is making 
them feel that « Verily there is a God, that 
judgeth in the earth.” 

In short, such is this great expounder of 
God’s truth, and setter-forth of the claims 
of God, that most of our ordinary preach- 
ers here do little, for the present, but stand 
still, expecting to sce the salvation of God. 
In earnest silence they pray that, when His 


of the world may learn righteousness.— 
NV. Y. Observer. 


THE CROWDED STREET. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
Let me move slowly through the street, 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 


How fast the flitting figures come! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face— 
Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some | 
Where secret tears have left theiy trace. 


They pass to toil, to strife, to reet-— 

To balls in which the feast is spread— 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With muatg caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 


And some, who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 


Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye! 
Gou’st thou to build an early name, 
Or early in the task to die? 


Keen son of trade, with eager brow! 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare? 

Thy golden fortunes, tower they now, 

Or melt the glittering spires in air? 


Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance till daylight gleam again? 
Who sorrow o’er the untimely dead? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain? 


Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold dark hours, how slow the light; 
And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 


Each where his tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass, and heed each other not. 
There is who heeds, who holds them all 

In His large love and boundless thought. 


These struggling tides of life that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF KNOWLEDGE 


‘¢Am I a Christian?” is the question of 
many aching hearts. They are far from 
the calm regions of assurance, and, because 
of this, are ready to write bitter things 
against themselves. The very fact that 
their hearts ache is an encouraging sign, 
and many who are ia this plight are true 
and exemplary disciples. There is a chap- 
ter in the Bible full of cheer to such hearts. 
It is the fourteenth of John, whose first 
words are a key to the character of the 
whole chapter—‘Let not your heart be 
troubled.”” This is the charge of a sympa- 
thizing Saviour, who desires the tranquil- 
lity of hia people; and in seeking to allay 
their fears, he shows them that they have 
a knowledge of which they are not con- 
scious. They do not know that they know, 
and this ignorance of knowledge is the 
source of their disquiet. Inthe case of our 
Saviour’s disciples, to whom he at that time 
spoke, they knew Jesus, they knew the 
Father, and they knew the Spirit, and yet 
they were ignorant of their knowledge. 
They never analyzed their own faith. Christ 
says to them (ver. 4), “The way ye know.” 
That way to heaven was himself. But 
Thomas, speaking for the disciples, replies, 
‘¢ Lord, we know not whither thou goest, 
and how can we know the way?” It is 
then the blessed Saviour opens their eyes 
by saying, ‘‘Zam the way.” So their first 
instance of ignorance of knowledge was 
dispelled. For they had known Christ, 
and had known him as the way. Now, for 
the first, he leads them to the conscious- 
ness of that knowledge. 

Again the Saviour tells them (ver. 7), 
Ye know the Father.” But Philip, who 
now takes Thomas’s place as spokesman, 
replies, ‘‘ Lord, show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us.” They are sure that they do 
not know the Father. Jesus answers, ‘‘ He 
that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” | 
And so they are made aware of another 
knowledge which they had possessed with- 
out knowing it. They had known the 
Father, but until now they had not been 
aware of that important knowledge. 

Still again the Saviour assures them, 
ver. 17,) “Ye know the Spirit,” and 
shows them that by the Spirit he will mani- 
fest himself unto them, (ver. 21.) Again 
they plead ignorance, through Judas, (not 
Iscariot,) saying, ‘“ How is it that thou wilt 
manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the 
world?” (ver. 22) Of the manifestation 
through the Spirit they are sute that they 
are ignorant. But Jesus continues to as- 
sure them of their knowledge of the Spirit 
in hearing his words, (ver. 24,) and further 
shows them, that after his departure they 
would be more fully aware of that know- 
ledge, (ver. 26 ) 

In this way our Lord cheers his disci- 
ples’ hearts, by revealing to them their 
own knowledge. Now they are glad, be- 
cause they know that they know the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

Let doubting Christians come to this 
word of God, and hear the assuring voice 
of Jesus. They have a knowledge which 
they do not know. Let them seek to know 
it. Let them think of Jesus, as he dis- 


their way to pardon, to peace, to holiness, 
and to heaven? Moreover, is he not the 
express image of the Father’s person? And 
still again, is he not made known to them 
by the Spirit, who teaches the spiritual 
miod ‘all things?” Surely, they know 
Jesus. Then they know all that can cheer 
and assure their hearts. They know that 
heaven is theirs; they know that the Fa- 
ther receives them; they know that the 
Spirit dwells in them. O that doubting 
Christians would, as taught of God, open 
their eyes to their own knowledge! Then 
would they be glad, because they be quiet. 
—Prof. Howard Crosby. 


Protestant Missionaries in China. 


The following is an approximate account 
of the present distribution of the mission- 
aries of Protestant Societiesin China. Be- 
ginning south in Canton province, we find 
seventeen at the provincial city, one at 
Shaou-kung-foo, five at Swatow, and five or 
six German missionaries in the districts of 
San-on and Tung-kun, lying to the north- 
west of Hong-Kong; about twenty-eight at 
five or six principal stations in this province. 
Amoy comes next as we travel northward. 
Ten men are there, whose labours extend 
to various large cities in the south part of 
the Fuh-kien province. At Foo-chow eight 
are in active work among 600,000 inhabi- 
tants, with extensive tracts of country open 
to their efforts. Say eighteen in the Fub- 


| kien province. Then in the Chin-kiang 


province, at Ningpo, ten or twelve are to 
be found. In the Kiang-su province about 
twenty-three are to be found at Shanghai. 
In the newly opened province of Shan-tung, 
five are already at Cheefoo, and two at 
Tang-chow. The province of Chi-li has six 
at Tien-tsin. To Hankow, in Hoo-peh, two 
have recently gone, and one is at Nankin. 
Thus seven: or eight provinces have been 
entered already. Culm reasoners on passing 
events will not hastily charge Protestant 


| missionaries with lack of effort in scattering 


themselves in various directions throughout 
China. Yet the latter should aim at every 
province, and, if Protestant Churches have 
not their agents in every province of China 
before five years have passed away, they 
will not come up to the full measure of 
faithfulness to the Redeemer, whose name 
may now be proclaimed every where in this 
land. It devolves on missionaries to point 
out to their respective Societies how they 
can disperse themselves with advantage 
over this greatest of all mission fields.— 
Hong-Kong Register. 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY. 


We give the following action of this im- 
portant Synod, in relation to the General 
Assembly’s Resolutions on the State of the 
Country: 
‘“‘The Committee on the Minutes of the 
General Assembly of 1861, upon the best 
consideration they have been able to give to 
the contents of those Minutes, and of the 
unhappy condition of the Church, at the 
present moment, and of the perils which 
threaten the cause of Christ in the bounds 
of this Synod, submit the following minute 
to the consideration of Synod: 
‘‘Ist. The action of the Assembly con- 
cerning a day of general prayer. 
‘‘This Synod deeply regrets that part of 
the action of the last General Assembly 
touching the order for a day of general 
prayer, which was liable to be construed, 
and was construed, into a requisition on all 
the members, and office-bearers of the 
Church, living in the numerous States 
which had seceded from the United States, 
and were in a state of war with them, as 
bound, by Christian duty, and by the au- 
thority of the Church, to disregard the 
hostile governments which had been estab- 
lished over them, and in defiance of the 
actual authority of these governments, pray 
for their overthrow—in the judgment of a 
large minority of the Assembly, and of mul- 
titudes in the Church, the subject-matter of 
the action of the Assembly in the premises, 
being purely political, was incompetent to a 
spiritual court. Undoubtedly, it was incom- 
petent to the Assembly, as a spiritual court, 
to require, or to advise acts of disobedience 
to actual governments, by those under the 
power of those governments—in the man- 
ner, and under the circumstances which ex- 
isted; and still further, it was neither wise 
nor discreet for the Assembly of the whole 
Church to disregard, in its action, the diffi- 
culties and dangers, which render it impos- 
sible for large portions of the Church to 
obey its order, without being liable to the 
highest penalties. The action of the As- 
sembly, being exhausted by the occurrence 
of the day of prayer recommended—and 
no ulterior proceedings under the order of 
the Assembly being contemplated—this 
Synod contents itself with this expression 
of its grave disapprobation of this action of 
the General Assembly, which the Synod 
judges to be repugnant to the word of God, 
as that word is expounded in our Confession 
of Faith. 
‘2d. The schism which followed the 
action of the Assembly. 
‘This Synod deplores the schism, which 
has occurred in those States, in which, as 
before said, it was impossible for the Pres- 
byterian people to keep the day of prayer 
ordered by the Assembly. While, in this 
deplorable schism, this Synod sees a sad 
roof of the want of wisdom in that action 
of the Assembly, which has been a chief 
pretext of it, it decidedly condemns the 
schism itself—as being without sufficient 
justification, and in its results portentous of 
incalculable evil. And as concerning the 
posture of this Synod, it seems timely to 
declare, that it adheres, with unshaken 
purpose, to the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America; and hereby en- 
joins upon all its members, and upon all 
who are under its control and care, to avoid 
all divisive and schismatical courses, to 
cultivate the peace of the Church, and to 
practice great mutual forbearance.” 


In the Presbyterian Herald of last week, 
we find the following brief sketch of Dr. 
Breckinridge’s remarks on the foregoing 
report : 

‘‘Dr. Breckinridge’s speech was of the 
most conciliatory character, exhorting the 
churches to stand together until the war 
is over, and not to allow their political 
differences to rend them asunder, or even 
to excite bickerings and _ heart-burnings 
between their members. Presbyterian 

reachers, the Doctor remarked, are a 
hard-headed set of men, who will do and 
think pretty much as they please, no mat- 
ter what the circumstances may be which 
surround them. Those who are secession- 
ists, will genereally remain so; and those 
_who are Union men, will continue so, let 
things go as they will. It does not matter 
much about them. If affairs in the State 
do not go to suit them, they can pick up 
their traps, and move off to some place 
more congenial to them. But it is not so 


closes himself to be the way. Is he not 


them. They own the soil, and must gen- 
erally remain upon it, go where it goee, 
and stay where it stays. The war must 
have an end sooner or later. All things 
earthly have an end some time or other, 
The churches, therefore, should cling to- 
gether, at great sacrifice, and not allow 
themselves to be split up by differences in 
regard to the war, so that they will be 
ready to go forward, without let or hin- 
draunce, in the great work assigned to thom 
when it closes.”” 


THE MINISTER’S STUDY. 


The clergyman’s study, which some peo- 
ple regard as they would a pantry, or a 
genteel appendage to housekeeping, is the 
main room in the house, and (if consistent 
with Heb. xiii. 2) ought to be the best. 
It is the place where you speak to God, 
and where God speaks to you; where the 
oil is beaten for the sanctuary; where you 
sit between the two olive trees; where you 
wear the linen ephod, and consult Urim 
and Thummim. As you are there, so will 
you be in the house of the Lord. A pre- 
valent sense of this will do more than any 
thing to procure and redeem time for re- 
search, and will cause you to learn more in 
an hour, than otherwise in a day. That 
upper chamber is the spot where you will 
enjoy one of the most valuable means of 
learning and preparation, which we too 
much neglect. I mean conference with 
brethren about your work, and especially 
your preaching. And it will be your duty 
to impress on your people the éruth, that 
you as really are serving them when you 
are in your study, as when you are in their 
houses.— Dr. J. W. Alexander. 


' with the churches. You can not move 


THE POPE’S LITTLE DOMESTICS. 


' Whilst thus awaiting the decision of the 
Imperial Government, the Popish clergy 
have recourse to all the means imaginable — 
for increasing their reputation with the in- 
ferior classes. They are multiplying, under 
the most different forms, the associations of 
St. Vincent de Paul, the brotherhoods of 
workmen, the schools of the brethren of. 
the Christian Doctrine, convents, both of 
men and women, affiliated societies of lay 
devotees, and so of the rest. Recently, a 
Parisian journal has discovered a new cle- 
rical institution, styled «La Société des 
Petits Domestiques du Pape.” Every one 
has naturally inquired, Who are these 
‘petits domestiques” of the Pope? Has 
Pius 1X. need to seck in France for new 
domestics? And to what service will they 
be called? 

The founder of this Association has writ-_ 
ten a long letter, to explain his -ideas and 
his object. The little domestics of the 
Pope will not be domestics in the proper 
siguification of the word, but in a figurative 
sense—‘ That is to say,” (I quote the words 
of the letter,) «they will be devoted to the 
[ Roman] Catholic Church, founded by Je- 
sus Christ, of which the Pope is, and al- 
ways will be, the visible head, and the head 
the more venerated, in proportion as he is 
outraged, as he is at present.”” These do- 
mestics are chosen at the age of twelve 
years; they must be orphans, deprived alike 
both of father and mother. These details 
suffice to reveal the spirit of this new insti- 
tution. The Pope’s little domestics are 
carefully chosen at a very tender age, in 
order that they may be absolutely subject 
to clerical action. They must no longer 
have a father or a mother, for fear the lan- 
guage of the parents should contradict that 
of the priests. Should such an association 
include a great number of adherents, it is 
clear that French society would speedily 
receive an infusion of bigots and fanatics, 
always ready blindly to execute the orders 
of the sacerdotal body. These littie domes- 
tics of the Pope would resemble the brigands 
of the kingdom of Naples, who commit the 
most atrocious crimes, with the belief that 
they are defending the interests of God 
himself. 

Happily, the good sense of the public 
will rightly appreciate these attempts at 
perversion. It is probable that the Pope 
will not obtain many domestics of this sort 
in our country; but this strange association 
proves that clerical institutions must be 
subjected to an active and severe surveil- 
lance. Whata sad spectacle, to see charity 
itself, that sublime duty, enjoined by God 
the Saviour, becoming a pretext for selfish — 
calculations, and serving as a cloak for evil 
passions! Could not the ministers of the 
Roman Church receive and educate orphans ~ 
without making them the domestics of the 
Pope? But the fact is, that they place 
their interests of caste far above the virtues 
which the gospel recommends.— Corr. of 
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JESUS COMING. 


I will come again, and reccive you unto myself, that 
where I am, there ye may be also.—Juun xiv. 3. 


The ordinances of Christ are precious, 
the word of Christ is precious; but nothing 
will suffice as a substitute for himself. I¢ 
is Christ himself, Christ personal, that is 
the object of our love; and the longer we 
live, the more we find our hearts set on the 
person of Christ. Heaven would be no 
heaven to us, if Christ were not there; and 
the chief thing we want on earth is the 
personal presence of Christ. We do not 
like to think of death, but we love to think 
of being with Christ. The object of our 
hope is the coming of Jesus. He came 
once in humiliation; be then displayed his 


| love, in suffering and dying for us. He 


will come again in his glory; and then he 
will display his love in conforming us to 
himself, and delighting us with his presence 
and love for ever. He now appears in the 
presence of God for us, and he will soon 
come and receive us to himself. He has 
not left our world for ever, but only fora — 
time; and we are now waiting for him as 
God’s Son from heaven, éven our Deliverer 
from the wrath to come. CHRIST ALONE, 
and his presence with us, will satisfy the 
inward cravings of our immortal souls. We 
are, therefore, watching and waitiog for his 
appearing, seeing he has said, «Surely, I 
come quickly ;” and our hearts reply, “ Even 
so, come, Lord Jesus.” That will be a 
glorious day for creation, for its groaning 
will end, and its sufferings will cease for 
ever; but what will it be for the Church, 
which is his body, and which will then 
appear as the fulness of Him that filleth 
all in all? Brethren, let us gird up the 
loins of our minds, and soberly hope to the 
end, for the grace that shall be brought 
unto us at the appeariog of Jesus Christ. 

«¢ And now, little children, abide in him; 
that, when he shall appear, we may have 
confidence, and not be ashamed before him 
at his coming.” 1 John ii. 28. | 
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Rev. F. R. Har- 
beugh was installed pastor of the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on the 
“of the 29th~ of October, by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. The Rev. Mr. 
Crowell presided, the constita- 
tiowal questions, and delivered the charge 
to the peuple; the Rev. Mr. Breed preached 
the sermon, and the Rev. Dr. George 

uakia delivered the charge to the pastor. 
large.congregation was present, listening 
with deep attention to the words of counsel 
end admonition uttered; and the new pas- 
tor enters upon his labours with bopeful 
prospects, and with the prayers and hearty 
_ good wishes of his brethren of the Presby- 
tery. He atends in the place once filled by 
men whose praise is in all the churches, 
and. will. prove. himself workman that 
<sneedeth not to be ashamed,” if he continues 
the good, work begun in past years by 
former beloved pastors. 


“A Toxtn or Beace.—It is in singular 
and most happy contrast with the distrac- 
tions, and strifes, and barbarisms of civil 
war, that the Electric Telegraph has been 
suctessfully extended to the shores of the 
Pacific, and that messages bave been re- 
ceived in New York the same day on which 
they were despatched from San Francisco. 
We are glad that the East is thus knitting 
itself to the far West, and would gladly 
take it as an omen of the day when North 
and South shall be re-united, and the 
goodly land of our fathers again be one. 


or A BisHop.—At special 
Gonvention of the Episcopal Church in 
Pennsylvania, held in Philadelphia, on the 
28d of October, the Rev. W. B. Ste- 
veos, D.D., Rector of Saint Andrew's 
Church, Philadelphia, was elected Assistant 
Bishop of the Diocese. Dr. Stevens suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Bowman, and is, we be- 
' lieve, an Episcopalian of a moderate stamp, 
and a minister of established reputation. 
He was distinctly vouched for as loyal, by 
Bishop Potter, before he received the votes 


of the laity. 


Tue SABBATH AGAIN VIOLATED.—It is 
a noteworthy fact, that in the late repulse 
of our troops near Leesburg, Virginia, the 
movetment began on the evening of the 
Sabbath. The shelling began about half- 
past four on Sunday evening, and was con- 
tinued until nearly dark, when the crossing 
of the troops began. Perhaps, had they 
waited until the hours of the holy day had 
fully passed, the result might have been 
different. 


CurisT1AN OsserverR.—The legal pro- 
ceedings against this paper having been 
abandoned, the property has been restored 
to its owners. In a number of the Ob- 
server, published on last Saturday, Henry 
A. Converse announces that its publication 
will be suspended for the present. 


ARRIVAL OF A MissionaRy.—We no- 
tice the arrival, by the Etna at New York, 
of the Rev. J. H. Morrison and son. Mr. 
Morrison is the well-known missionary of 
the Presbyterian Board at Rawal Pindi, 
India. 


Repertory.—This bighly es- 
teemed Quarterly for October is, to our taste, 
gn unusually good number. . The first article 
is a scathing review of Dr. Hickok’s Ra- 
tional Psychology; the second, on American 
Nationality, is deserving of all praise; the 
third, on American Rationalism, is very 
seasonable as an exposure and a warning; 
the fourth, on a practical view of Infant 
Baptism, is deserving of careful perusal ; 
the fifth, on the Life of Van der Pala, is 
highly interesting as a biographical sketch ; 
and the sixth, on the Natural Grounds of 
Civil Authority, will be regarded as timely. 


Is tHe Pusnto A SEmMITIC LANGUAGE? 
—This is another learned philological 
pamphlet from the pen of the Rev. Isidor 
Loewenthal, our missionary in India. We 
have, on more than one occasion, spoken of 
the intelligence and powerful writing of 
this gentleman. The pamphict before us 
requires, for its just comprehension, a cer- 
tain kiod of knowledge of oriental learning, 
to which we make no pretension. 


JUST RETORT. 


66 ELL, sir, you have made quite an 
array of science against the truth 
of revelation. You say it is opposed to as- 


tronomic, geologic, and metaphysic science, 
and express your wonder at my credulity 
in receiving it. It is true, my faith is a 
very simple one, and really is independent 
of material science; and especially a science 
founded on an imperfect knowledge of the 
structure of the earth, the visible heavens, 
or the human mind. Had not man fallen 
from his primitive nobility, and Jimited the 
exercise of his faculties, he might have at- 
tained to a true and exalted science, far 
different from the smattering of modern 
theorists, who pretend to construct worlds 
without God, and account for every thing 
without a recognition of his government. 
The irreverence of such a course is the more 
striking, when it is remembered that God 
alone thoroughly comprehends geology, as- 
tronomy, mathematics, and metaphysics, 
while man can only understand them in 
the most superficial manner. Scrapiog the 
outer crust of the earth, piercing a very 
small distance into the visible heavens with 
his telescope, and tracing confusedly some 
of the phenomena of mind, philosophers, so 
called, presume to pronounce with dogma- 
-tism on the secret laws of mind and matter; 
and not only so, but exclusively of the 
maker of both mind and matter. Revela- 
tion satisfies my mind, for it conveys to me 
the worthiest ideas of God, and just in pro- 
portion to the strength of my belief in him 
thus revealed, I am conscious of an exalta- 
tion of my own nature. With a conviction 
that God is harmonious with himself—and 
there can be no contradiction between his 
revelations by word and work—lI distrust 
all pretended discordancies between them, 
especially when the discovery is founded on 
the most limited knowledge, both of God 
and his works. God is all science, and his 
science is perfect; and if any thing under 
this name leads one to view him as a cold 
abstraction or nonentity, there is prima 
facie evidence that it is nothing more than 
ignorance. It is a strange hallu- 
cination which induces any ove to make 
science and religion antagonistic. The 
more verity in our knowledge, the nearer 
our approach to God, and the more profound 
our veneration; flippancy in regard to the 
latter, is a sure sign of shallowness in re- 
gard tothe other.” 


| priceless! 


+ 


E oftentimes hear Christians ask for 
» the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to 


tesoh them.swhat to pray for, and how to 
pray—petitions which all recognize as pro- 


TO'PRAY FOR. 


struck once, by a variation of this form of 
supplication, which we heard from the lips 
of a simple-hearted, sincere man—< Lord, 
teach us who to pray for!’ It sssumed 
that while intercession for all men was ne- 
cessary and befitting, there were individuals, 
and classes of individuals, whose wants were 
special, and very great, or became special 
and urgent at distinct seasons, and who, 
therefore, needed special intercessions. The 
good man prayed that he might be led to 
utter supplications for such persons at the 
right time, and in the right way. 

There are, obviously, many reasons 
which determine us in our selection of 
objects of special prayer. The deep inter- 
est which we feel in those who are dear to 
us as members of the same household, or 
in strangers to our blood whom we have 
made our friends, will disclose itself in 
warm supplications for them. The sight 
of men in great peril, or drawing nigh to 
death, may quicken, for the time, our pray- 
ers in their behalf; or the knowledge that 
a sinner is beginning to turn from the error 
of his ways, and is casting about, in sore 
doubt and fear, for some Saviour from sin, 
may move our sympathy, so that we shall 
earnestly implore God’s favour for his guilty 
soul. Thus our connections in life, or pro- 
vidential circumstances, or the workings of 
God’s grace in the heart of man, may be 
used to incite us to the duty of intercession 
for others—to hearty, sincere, continued 
prayer for our fellow-men. 

But beside this, we do certainly need, in 
this matter, the guidance of the gracious 
Spirit of God. In our ignorance, we are 
utterly unable to measure the wants of 
those around us, or to determine whose 
wants are greatest, or most urgent. The 
man who needs our intercessions most, 
may be the very last one we will dream 
of. He may stand by our side, calm and 
quiet, giving no sign of inward disturbance, 
and still a war of passions be going on in 
his heart. In another soul there may be 
felt the sore pressure of temptation, before 
which the weak barriers which man can set 
up are rapidly falling. The burden of con- 
demnation may be felt by another until he 
is almost ready to cry out for deliverance, 
and we not know that he was not careless 
and indifferent. Why might we not be 
led to pray for just such blessings as these 
men need, and long for, by that good Spi- 
rit from whom nothing is hid, and who 
touches the secret springs of desire and 
prayer in every pious soul? | 

It is impossible for us, of course, to con- 
nect cause and effect so closely in this 
matter, as to demonstrate how the up- 
going’ prayer is answered by the descend- 
ing blessing; but it is a pleasant and 
comforting thought that the Omnipotent 
worker, in all things, can and does so con- 


| nect them. There is no elevation to which 


man can be lifted, where he may not be 
reached by the supplications of the lowly. 
The President in his Cabinet, and the 
General in his tent, may feel influences 
descending upon him, which were won by 
the lips of a poor widow, or a simple 
child. The minister of the gospel, stand- 
ing with his message before his sinful 
fellows, may be conscious of unwonted 


| power, and his words may be as a fire and 


a hammer in the hearts of the people, and 
he be ignorant that all is due to the 
prayers of some member of his flock, 
who was taught to intercede thus for him 
by the Holy Ghost. Such prayers are 
They are incited from above, 
and they must surely reach Heaven. The 
Spirit, who «knows what is the will of 
God,” dictates them to the suppliant, and 
he cannot err in offering them, or fail to 
receive their answer. 

To gain this great power with God, we 
must feel deeply our dependence upon the 
Holy Spirit, and especially our dependence 
upon his immediate direction in all our 
intercessions. This is not presumption in 
us, nor is it the fruit of any fanatical per- 
suasion that we are the favourites of the 
gracious Spirit. It is in the persuasion of 
our own ignorance, and liability to err, 
that we thus pray. We ask his gracious 
influences to teach us how to pray, and 
for what we should pray. It is surely in 
happy consonance with these petitions, that 
we ask him also to teach us for whom.to 


pray. 


UNEMPLOYED MINISTERS AND 
LICENTIATES. 


T is known that there is a larger number 
of ministers, and of those prepared to 
enter the ministry, now seeking pastoral 
charges, than at any former time in the 
history of our Church. This results from 
two causes, one of which is temporary, the 
other, we would fain hope, may be perma- 
nent. The first cause is the present con- 
dition of our country, by which numerous 
pastoral relations, both North and South, 
have been very summarily dissolved. The 
influx of ministers into the Northern part of 
our Church, from pulpits in the South, has 
been quite large—larger, we think, than 
the number who have gone South. They 
have given up pleasant and beloved charges, 
and have sundered themselves from warm 
personal friends, through their conscientious 
devotion to what they believed to be right, 
and by their love for the old flag which has 
been to them for so long a time the symbol 
of national greatness and renown. They 
have come to seek places where they may 
labour for their Church, and for Christ, 
under the shadow of the government which 
they have been accustomed to honour and 
revere, and which has given to them in 
past time, ample protection in the midst of 
their peaceful toils. 

It is with great regret that we have 
heard that this class of ministers is looked 
upon somewhat coldly by the churches who 
are seeking pastors to fill their pulpits. If 
any such feeling does exist, it surely should 
be banished from the heart of the Church. 
‘«¢ Refugees” these men may be; but, sure- 
ly, they are refugees for good and sufficient 
causes— causes which should commend 
them to the confidence and sympathy of 
those to whom they come. It would be a 
bitter commentary upon the resolutions of 
Presbyteries and Synods, pledging loyalty 
to the Government with so much earnest- 
ness, and, as some think, so mach super- 
fluous zeal, if loyal men, who, for the sake 
of their principles, have gone out from 
pleasant homes, and left quiet studies, sad- 
dened by the thought that these homes 


libraries will soon be the prey of thé 
sequestrator, should be looked upon wi(h 
suspicion and distrust by brethren of tho 
same ‘household of faith,” and of similar 
love for their old and well-tried Govern- 
ment. That be far from the Church which 
we love and honour, and delight to serve. 
Let these men be received with warm and 


whose pulpits are vacant, give them oppor- 
tunity to fill the vacancies, if it be but 


temporarily, that they and their families 


and needful. But we were very mach” 


friendly greetings; and let the churches, 


may feel that, in the prospect of coming 


winter, they will surely have a home. 

The second cause of the unusual number 
of ministers seeking pastoral charges, is the 
fact that the Seminaries of our Church 
graduated unusually large classes at the 
close.of their last sessions. _We have. been 
informed that quite a number of the young 
men who composed these classes are still 
unemployed. If this forced idleness of 
our young brethren can be prevented, it is 
surely desirable that it should be done. 
And in speaking of this, we must take 
Occasion to say, that no part of our eccle- 
siastical system needs a more careful re- 
vision, and a more efficient working, than 
the relations between Presbyteries and their 
licentiates. At present, the licentiate is 
the most lonely individual we know: of. 
The Presbyteries seem to think that ‘heir 
duty is done when they have licensed him. 
He must then take care of himself. He is 
not a student of theology, with well-ascer- 
tained and definite duties; he has passed 
that stage. He is not a pastor, fully esta- 
blisbed in his charge; he bas not reached 
that position. Meanwhile he is left, too 
often, to find his way into the ministry, 
and toa settlement, as best he can. His 
former pastor gives him what help he is 
able to afford, and his friends speak for 
him, perhaps, when ‘the opportunity offers. 
But of official direction, guidance, and help, 
he gets little; and of labour assigned to 
him by the Presbytery, none at all. 

The effect of this is that the young man 
who entered so hopefully into the great 
field soon grows discouraged, and begins to 
think that he has no call to the blessed 
ministry of the word. He turns aside, 
| perhaps, to some secular pursuit, as a 
means of present support, or passes into 
some other Church, where he is speedily 
given work to do, and is lost for ever to the 
Presbyterian cause. We may seem to be 
painting a gloomy picture, but we know 
the heart of a licentiate. We remember 
how we stood alone, with few or none to 
offer us guidance and help, and we believe 
that many a young man is standing in the 
same position to-day, with his feelings grow- 
ing constantly more indifferent tothe Church, 
which leaves him so much to his own unas- 
sisted way. : 

We beg pastors to give a little time to 
the interests of their younger brethren. 
And we earnestly beg our young brethren 
not to “‘mind high things.”” Let them be 
willing to begin in obscure places, and in 
missionary fields, and if there are any high- 
er places, and they show themselves fit to 
fill them, God will: surely call them to oc- 
cupy them. In the ministry, upon which 
they are entering, the great law is, «‘He 
that is least among you all, the same shall 
be great.” 

TRAVELLERS AND MISSIONARIES. 
\ E applaud the adventurous traveller, 

| who, in the pursuit of koowledge, 
encounters all the unforeseen perils of savage 
climes; and he merits applause. Through 
such means the area of knowledge is en- 
larged; national customs and peculiarities 
become known; natural history, in its vari- 
ous branches, receives fresh illustrations; 
and map, who is the nobiest study of man, 
is revealed in his diversified phases. In 
collecting such facts dangers must be 
braved, and the most exhausting toils en- 
countered; and we are often amazed that 
curiosity, love of fame, or any similar im- 
pulse can inspire the traveller with such 
hardihood. The case of such may be com- 
pared and contrasted with that of the gos- 
pel missionary. He has one absorbing ob- 
ject, which distinguishes him from the 
ordinary traveller. It is not the indul- 
gence of curiosity, although that he does 
not entirely ignore. It is not the love of 
fame, although he is not insensible to the 
praise of others. It is not dissatisfaction 
with the ordinary forms of life, or because 
he has no home-ties or social attachments, 
that he seeks new excitements in unex- 
plored countries. It is, in a word, philan- 
thropy which inspires him; and armed, as 
he believes himself to be, with the most 
potent means of regenerating human so- 
ciety in its lowest grades, he sets out on a 
mission of mercy to uncivilized tribes, in 
the hope of elevating them, and of awaken- 
ing within their benighted minds a sense 
of responsibility to God, as religious and 
immortal beings. While not insensible to 
the charms of God’s works around him, 
there is nothing so beautiful and precious, 
in his esteem, as the human soul, and no 
work so noble as its regeneration and re- 
storation to the divine image. To this he 
consecrates his life, and in the pursuit of 
his cherished object he not only visits sav- 
age tribes, but domiciles himself among 
them, with hazard to health, and at the 
sacrifice of all social comforts. 

We often read, with thrilling interest, 
of the perils and privations of travellers to 
uncivilized nations, on their transient visits 
of a few days or weeks; but should we not 
more particularly remember the missionaries 
of the cross, who endure similar privations 
for years, and perhaps a life-time? We 
wonder at the daring of the first voyagers 
to the South Sea Islands, for instance, and 
yet we see missionaries in small, unarmed 
companies, left at those same Islands, not 
knowing what may befall them there, and 
with little prospect of relief, should the 
barbarous tribes be evilly disposed towards 
them. On which side is the greater hero- 
ism and magnanimity? We fiod these men 
amidst tropical heats and polar ices; we 
see them in all climates, even the most 
pestiferous, and among the most degraded 
and brutalof mankind. We often see them 
hazarding their lives, and even losing them, 
and yet fresh recruits are found to supply 
the vacancies of their thinned ranks. Thus 
separated from home, friends, and the en- 
joyments of civilized life, how unjust would 
it be to attribute to them selfish and un- 
worthy purposes! The world may attribute 
their devotion to a wild enthusiasm; and it 
is true they have enthusiasm of a high and 
sanctified character; but should this be a 
fault in them, which is commended in or- 
dinary travellers? Is the zeal for discovery 
in geography and natural history a more 
noble one, than that which aims at the 
civilization and salvation of man? This 
last is not the less ennobling, because an 
uathinking world cannot appreciate it. 

It should be remembered, too, that not 
only in courage and fortitude does the mis- 
siouary compare favourably with the most 
adventurous travellers, but also in his suc- 
cessful efforts to enlarge our knowledge in 
all the departments of nature. For the 
most part educated men, and not unin- 
spired with the love of science, mission- 
aries have more extended means of study- 
ing men and countries than mere transient 
travellers. The objects of nature are around 


will know them no more, and that their } them until they become familiar. The char- 


acter of people, instead of being guessed 
at, and, of course, often mistaken, are daily 
developed before their eyes, and closely 
scrutinized. With languages they, from 
necessity, acquaint themselves, and analy- 
zing them closely, reduce them to gramma- 
tical forms, and to writing. With outward 
objects, in the various departments of sci- 
ence, they familiarize themselves, and with- 
out any pretence of writing scientific -es- 
says, they furnish facts for the benefit of 


science. We have often felt the conviction, 


— 


that if all the scattered, but new informa- | 
tion furnished by missionaries could be col- 

lected and arranged, the world would be 

surprised at the vast extent to which sci- 

ence is indebted to missionaries for their 
incidental contributions. Indeed, it is to 
be. regretted that all missionaries do not. 
prepare themselves more thoroughly for 
the exact and technical description of what 
they see. Without infringing on their pe- 
culiar and higher work, they might thus, 
in the way of recreation, furnish the most 
valuable information to the scientific world. 
Even in this point of view, the labours of 
missionaries are not to beslurred. In their 
more peculiar vocation, they may be mis- 
understood, and yet the facts are countless 
in proof of their well-directed zeal, and in 
the remarkable moral and spiritual reforma- 
tions, in which they have been instrumental. 


A New Reticious Newsparer.—A 
new paper, to be called the Lutheran and 
Missionary, is to be established in Phila- 
delphia, to be devoted to the interests of 
the Lutheran Church. The Rev. Dr. 
Krauth has resigned the pastoral charge 
of St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, to take 
charge of it. The Rev. Mr. Passavant is 
to be the associate editor. 


Books —Of the making of books, it may 
well be said, there is no end. The library 
of the British Museum embraces an im- 
mense collection. Some idea of it may be 
formed from the following facts:—One 
catalogue of it, styled the King’s Cata- 
logue, was drawn up in jive volumes, oc- 
tavo; another, entitled the Granville Cata- 
logue, filled seven volumes, octavo; an 
interleaved catalogue embraced eighty-two 
volumes; and still another, the Panizzi 
Catalogue, filled three hundred volumes, 
octavo. Now a staff of clerks has been ap- 
pointed to transcribe the contents of these 
various catalogues into one general cata- 
logue, alphabetically arranged. Thus, pro- 
bably, the titles of the books in the library 
will fill four hundred octavo volumes, which 
will be a library in itself. It would be a 
how many of these books 
are a@vhe present living and active, exert- 
ing a literary influence. Perhaps a half 
dozen volumes would contain their titles. 


Dr. BAIRD’S LETTERS from EUROPE. 
{CORRESPONDENCE on THR PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


. Paris, Sept. 30, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—My last letter to you 
was addressed from Lyons. I forgot to say 
in it, that one of the most interesting meet- 
ings which I attended in that city, was held 
a night or two before I left, in the Evan- 
gelical Chapel in the Croix Rousse, a large 
suburb north of the city, inhabited mostly 
by weavers. The pastor of that chapel is 
the Rev. M. De Faye, who is married to a 
Scotch lady. M. De Faye’s father was a 
student of the late excellent Dr. Bogue, 
who was a theological teacher, as well as 
preacher, among the English Independents 
at Gosport. As notice had been given that 
an American minister was to speak, a large 
and most attentive audience, nearly all of 
the working classes, came to hear. Pro- 
fessor St. Hilaire and myself addressed the 
meeting. I have never seen more decisive 
evidence of the happy influence of true 
Christianity upon an industrial population 
than I did on the cccasion I have referred 
to. Lyons is suffering dreadfully from the 
effects of the war in America on the trade 
of France. It is supposed that all the 
silks, and other manufactures of Lyons, 
exported to the United States this year, 
will not amount to ten millions of francs, or 
two millions of dollars; whereas in the year 
1860, this great branch of trade realized 
one hundred and sixty millions of francs. 
What a falling off! What an evil war is! 
No war in Europe these forty years has so 
extensively affected all the material inte- 
rests of society as that which is now prose- 
cuting in our dear country—dearer than 
ever for its sorrows and its perils. 

It would not give a fair idea of the influ- 


‘ence of evangelical Protestantism in Lyons, 


to confine our attention only to what the 
church of that city, embracing all its 
branches, is doing for the people of that 
important emporium of trade. Therefore, 
in addition to what I said in my last about 
the good work in that city, I ought to add 
that a Protestant Association has recently 
been formed there, to look after dispersed 
Protestants in the ‘Department of the 
High Alps,” where there was great need 
of some faithful pastor to look after the 
wandering sheep that are in the valleys, 
in some of which Felix Neff, of blessed 
memory, laboured many years ago. There 
are local associations in Bordeaux, Mar- 
seilles, Strasburg, Lille, and other large 
cities, which are occupied in doing good. 
One may also find, occasionally, an isolated 
individual Christian that is a centre of 
good influences. I met at Lyons an inte- 
resting widow—pious, comparatively young, 
and wealthy, who has a seminary for a 
dozen poor orphan girls, whom she clothes, 
boards, and instructs, all at her own charges, 
in the neighbourhood of Arles, in the 
south of France. She was converted at 
Paris, by the grace of God, under the 
labours of the late Adolphe Monod, whose 
name is so precioua in the churches of 
France; and not in those of France alone. 

But itis in Paris that the progress of 
the gospel has been the most remarkable 
within the last twenty-five years. When I 
came to this city, in the spring of 1835, 
there were three ‘National’ Protestant 
churches, (two of the Reformed, and one of 
the Augsburg, or Lutheran Confession,) to 
which eight or ten pastors ministered, and 
of whom not one-half were evangelical in 
doctrine. Now the number of churches 
and chapels of the ‘National Reformed” 
communion is ten, Sabbath-schools eleven, 
pastors and assistants thirteen, of whom all 
but three or four preach Christ and him 
crucified. And as to the “ Augsburg Con- 
fession,” it has two large churches and 
seven oratories, or chapels, ten pastors and 
assistants, and several Sunday and Infant 
schools. All the ministers are believed to 
be orthodox, and several of them are very 
zealous in the work of the Master. Is there 
not a real progress here? But this is not 
all. The « Union of Evangelical Churches,” 
(or Free Church,) has four places of wor- 
ship, and five excellent ministers. The 
Wesleyans have two or three chapels, and 
the Baptists one, at least. I speak now of 
places of worship, and ministers, for the 
native population. To these we must add 
two English Episcopal, one American, cha- 
pels, one Wesleyan, oe English Congrega- 
tional, and one American Union chapel, 
which belongs to the American and Foreign 
Christian Union. 

A summary of the whole would give us 
all of thirty-two churches, oratories, cha- 
pels, and other places of Protestant wor- 
ship; and thirty-six pastors, and assistant- 
pastors and preachers. It may well be said, 
that it is still «the day of small things.” 
Granted, but it is not to be ‘ despised.” 
When I compare it with the state of things 
when I first saw this city, and for years 
after, I cannot but bless God for the good 
beginning. It isa great beginning. But 
what a work is before the Christians of this 


point of size, having, in fact, more than a 
million and a half of inhabitants; indeed, 
comprising the environs, it will soon have 


to be estimated ata million and three-quar- 


ters, if not two millions! Our Paris breth- 
ren are doing mach, but they must be aided 


by brethren in America and England; for | 


the number of those among them who have 
much wealth is not great, though slowly 
increasing. 

I came hither in time to be present, on 
the 26th, at the services in what is called, 
‘‘The American Chapel,” in the Rue de 
Berri, which is under the auspices of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union. 
The Rev. Dr. McClintock, the pastor, 
preached an excellent sermon on the duty 
of fasting and prayer in behalf of our dis- 
tracted country. It was an able and loyal 
discourse, worthy of one who loves the 
Constitution and the Union, and who hopes 
to see both restored and upheld, in all their 
pristine vigour and glory. 

The more I learn of the work of God in 
France and Belgium, the more I am de- 
lighted; and the more I am convinced that 
the regeneration of the nominally Christian 
nations is not only desirable, but eminently 
practicable, as it certainly is in the highest 
sense important. To-morrow I leave, God 
willing, for London. R. Bair. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Messrs. Editors—The Synod of Illinois 
met on the 9th ult. at Springfield. The 
attendance, as it respects both ministers 
and ruling elders, was comparatively small. 
There was, however, a large amount of 
business transacted, and some of consider- 
able interest. The following resolutions, 
in relation to the Boards of the Church, 
were passed with entire unanimity. 

Resolved, 1. That this Synod deeply sympa- 
thize with the Boards in the severe trials 
through which they are now passing; those 

articularly arising from the pecuniary em- 
open of the country—but express the 
strong hope that they may not, from these or 
any other causes, be compelled to retrench 
their operations. 

Resolved, 2. That the ministers and ruling 
elders constituting this Synod be, and they 
hereby are specially enjoined to use vigorous 
exertions to secure, within the ensuing year, 
contributions from all the members of the 
churches under the care of the Synod, and for 
all the Boards. 

The following resolutions, in reference to 
the state of the country, were passed with 
but few dissenting voices. 

Resolved, 1. That this Synod heartily con- 
curs in the action of the late General Assem- 
bly, on what is generally known as Dr. 
Spring’s resolutions in relation to the state of 


the country. 

Resolved, 2. That all the ministers compos- 
ing this Synod be, and they are hereby strong- 
ly urged to employ earnest prayer, particularly 
on all occasions for public religious worship— 
for the President of the United States, and 
for all the subordinate officers of the govern- 
ment, civil and military, that the wicked re- 
bellion, which now curses our land, may be 
speedily crushed. 

No member of Synod professed any dis- 
like to these resolutions on the ground of 
their character, but some few, pressing the 
old and oft-repeated argument, that such 
things may not legitimately come before a 
Church court, entered their solemn protest. 

Passing from the acts of the Synod to 
notjce some of the prominent features of 
the body itself, it may be remarked that 
the peculiarly youthful appearance it pre- 
sents would attract the notice of the most 
casual observer. The ministerial members 
are, in large proportion, young men. It is 
soon discovered, however, that they are men 
of vigour and talent—zealously intent upon 
the great business of their Divine Master. 
Of the few old men among them, Dr. Ber- 
geo, of Springfield, is a conspicuous mark. 
Although somewhat advanced in years, it 
can scarcely be said that his eye is dim, or 
his natural force abated. Straight as an 
arrow, and elastic as a bow of steel, no man 
upon the floor presents a more graceful and 
striking figure; and, no man glides more 
readily into the current of debate than he. 
His personal and ministerial history is full 
of interest. He came to this State some 
thirty-three years ago, and began his la- 
bours in what is known as the Sangamon 
district. It was then literally pioneer work, 
in the vast and thinly-settled prairies. But 
he has lived to see glorious results of his 
long and arduous labours. The First Pres- 
byterian church of Springfield, now large 
and flourishing, was organized by him, as 
also nine or ten other churches, in neigh- 
bourhoods near and remote. Of the eight 
ministers of the first Presbytery organized 
in Illinois, he is believed to be the only one 
surviving. He has endured hardship as a 
good soldier of Christ; and his younger 
brethren rise up around him, and call him 
blessed. Serus in calum redeat. 


— 


- For the Presbyterian. 


He is Their Help, and Their Shield. 


One has said, that ‘remarkable inter- 
positions of Providence are rare, but that 
life is rarer in which there has been no re- 
markable rescue, no signal interposition of 
Providence.” The reason we call them 
‘‘remarkable providences,” is that so few 
who experience them are found, that ‘re- 
turn and give glory to God.” 

Yet such records are of inestimable value 
to the Church of God. How the story of 
his merciful dealings with some tried be- 
liever has encouraged the hearts of a hun- 
dred other desponding ones! How many, 
who had no part with God’s people, have 
been influenced by such instances, to come 
and cast in their lot with them; to commit 
themselves and all their interests into the 
hands of such an Almighty protector! 

Who has lived many years in this world, 
and not experienced some seasons of trial, 
when his way seemed all hemmed in, when 
he knew not where to turn for help? O, 
tried one, in such an hour, has it not seem- 
ed like a very light from heaven, when a 
way was suddenly ‘opened up for you 
among the hills’? Have you never, at some 
moment of your life, been in great peril, 
though, perhaps, at the time you koew it 
not; some instant when there was “but a 
step between you and death?” Yet an all- 
powerful hand stayed for a moment the 
crumbling ceiling over your head, unti! you 
had passed on in safety. It held you back, 
perhaps, against your will, from going on 
board the fated steamer. It awoke you at 
an unaccustomed hour, to find your house 
in danger from fire. Fail not, in such in- 
stances, to give God the glory. Do not 
ascribe the deliverance to a happy accident 
—a mere chance. There can be no such 
thing as chance in all God’s universe. Re- 
cord the incident, that it may comfort 
others, when dangers and troubles gather 
thick about them. 

O, how safe are they who put their trust 
in an Infinite Arm! God’s resources are as 
boundless as his creation. There is a per- 
fect net-work of telegraphic lines spread all 
over his universe. We cannot see them— 
we cannot hear the myriads of magnetic 
whispers, constantly passing and repassing. 
Only their wonderful results reveal them. 
When God’s Spirit touches the wire, the 
message cannot go unheeded. Here a pole 
is stationed in the heart of some miserly 
rich man. * When the invisible messenger 


great city, the second in Christendom in 


reaches it, he can not resist, but starts on 


his unusual: errand—it may be, to relieve 


‘them to take this subject under their specia 


| 


the wants of a suffering disciple, or to be- 
friend some friendless child he had turned 
from coldly, an hour before. 

By night, as well as by day, these voice- 
less influences are at work for us; some of 
them far remote from our present abodes, 
preparing for us new and unthought-of 
scenes, and laying out, with undeviating 
certainty, our future pathway. Does your 
heart ever grow fearful, Christian, as you 
seek to peer into the dim future, and your 
mind dwells on “the long array of events 
coming to meet you”? Take home to your 
breast this calming assurance, « All things 
work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called, accordin 
to his purpose.” E. L. M. 

For the Presbyterian. 


INSTALLATION. 


The Rev. E. D. Bryan was installed to 
the pastorate of the church at Washington, 
Warren county, New Jersey, by a commit- 
tee of the Newton Presbytery, on the 23d 
ult. The Rev. W. H. Kirk, Moderator, 
presided on the occasion. Dr. R. W. Dick- 
inson, of New York, who was present by 
special invitation, preached a very able and 
appropriate sermon on the work of the min- 
istry. The Rev. F. Knighton gave. the 
charge to the pastor, and the Rev. A Yeo- 
mans to the congregation. 

The weather, on that day, was unfavour- 
able. Still, a large congregation assem- 
bled, and testified, by their earnest atten- 
tion, to the cordiality and unanimity with 
which the pastor is welcomed to his field of 
labour. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SYNODICAL PROCEEDINGS. 


SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Synod of Philadelphia met, according 
to adjournment, on the 17th day of October, 
A. D. 1861, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M., 
in the Brainerd Church, Easton, Pennsylvania, 
and was opened with a sermon by the Mode- 
rator, the Rev. William R. Bingham, from 
Matt. xxvi. 56— Then all the disciples for- 
sook him, and fled.” The Rev. John Farqu- 
har, of the Presbytery of Donegal, was chosen 
Moderator, and the Rev. James Dale and 
Francis D. Ladd were chosen Clerks. 

The following items of business of general 
interest were transacted: 

A communication was received from China, 
reporting the organization of the Presbytery 
of Shanghai, and asking that the Presbytery 
be attached to the Synod of Philadelphia. 
Said Presbytery consists of the following 
members:—Rev. Messrs. Culbertson, J. A.- 
Danforth, S. R. Gayley, C. R. Mills, and J. 
M. Farnham. The ay was granted, and 
the Presbytery enrolled. 

A committee was appointed to report to the 
next meeting of Synod upon the subject of 
Family Religion and Instruction; and the 
same committee was requested to report what 
Improvement may be made in the manage- 
meat of Sabbath-schools. 

The Ceatral Presbytery of Philadelphia 
having asked an interpretation of the act of 
Synod, dividing the Presbytery of Philadel- 
phia, it was 

Resolved, That the true intent of said act 
was, that all ministers without charge, being 
members of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
and resident north of Market street at the time 
of said act, should be included in the organiza- 
tion of the Central Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

The following preamble and resolutions in 
= to the Board o& Education were adopt- 
ed: 


Whereas, The contributions to the Board of . 
Education from the churches have, since May 
Ist, fallen off in a remarkable degree, and the 
beneficiaries from the churches North have 
increased above what they were from the 
whole Church last year in the same period; 
therefore, | 

Resolved, 1. That this Synod hereby express 
their entire and undiminished confidence in 
the soundness, wisdom, and practical manage- 
ment of the Board and its Executive Commit- 
tee. 

Resolved, 2. That we see no reason, even in 
the agitated state of the country, to justify 
such falling off. 

Resolved, 3. That we most earnestly press 
upon the ministers, ruling elders, and other 
church members, to come up promptly to the 
aid of the Board, by liberal contributions, and 
thereby prevent the necessity of breaking faith 
with the young men, and compelling them to 
intermit their studies, or of the Board borrow- 
ing money to meet their own pledges. 

The following preamble and resolutions on 
the subject of Foreign Missions were adopted : 

Whereas, This Synod has listened to several 
brief and interesting addresses on the subject 
of Missions, and gratefully acknowledges the 
goodness and grace of God in answering the 
prayers of his people in behalf of this impor- 
tant department of our work, so that our 
Board, duriog a year of unexampled financial 
and political embarrassment, has not been 
compelled to retrench any of its operations in 
foreign lands; and whereas the providence of 
God is now calling the ministers and members 
of our churches, in tones that ought to be 
heeded, to the exercise of increased liberality 
in contributions to this cause, when so many 
hundreds of our churches, in the Southern 
States have withdrawn their usual contribu- 
tions; therefore, 

Resolved, That in order to supply their lack 
of service, we, the ministers and ruling elders 
of this Synod, will do all in our power to add 
one-fourth to the amount contributed last year 
by our respective churches. 

In regard to Lafayette College, it was 

Resolved, That the Trustees of the College 
be advised to appoint, as agent, a minister of 
the gospel, whose duty it shall be to lay before 
the people of the churches the claims of the 
College, and collect funds for its sustentation, 
and further endowment. 

_ The following minute, upon the state of the 
country, was unanimously adopted: © 

In view of the continuance of the deplor- 
able civil war, brought upon our country by 
the infatuation and wickedness of a portion of 
our fellow-citizens, with the avowed deter- 
mination to destroy this Government, which is 
the noblest monument of statesmanship and 

atriotism the world has ever seen, or is ever 
ike to see, the Synod of Philadelphia feel 
constrained, as they stand in their lot, to 
place on their records, and publish the fol- 
lowing resolutions, viz: 

Resolved, 1. That we cordially concur in 
the sentiments adopted by the late General 
Assembly on the state of the country. 

Resolved, 2. That we express our abiding 
and unwavering attachment to the Constitu- 
tion and Government of our country, as be- 
queathed to us by our fathers, and our deter- 
mination to labour and pray for the speedy, 
effectual, and unconditional suppression of 
the present most, groundless, cruel, and wick- 
ed rebellion in the history of any people; and 
for the integrity and perpetuity of the Union 
of the States, under which, as a nation and 
a Church, we have so greatly prospered. 

Resolved, 3. That these resolutions be pub- 
lished in the Presbyterian and the Standard. 

Upon the subject of disabled ministers and 
their families, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed 
to take into consideration the whole subject. 
of making provision for the support of Aged 
and Disabled Ministers, and to present to the 
next General Assembly such a plan as, in 
their judgment, will most certainly secure the 
desired result; and if the establishment of a 
permanent fund should seem to the Committee 
to be the most advisable, that they prepare, 
and present to the Assembly, the ways and 
means for the establishment of such perma- 
nent fund;—and that the Committee be in- 
structed to address a circular letter to ruling 
elders of the several churches belonging to 
the Synod, requesting and recommendin 


care, and communicate their views to the 
Committee. | 

Committee under the foregoing resolution— 
Chairman, Judge Linn, of the Presbytery of 
Huntingdon; T. C. Henry, of the 2d Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia; Judge Sharswood, of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia; William C. Law- 
son, of the Presbytery of Northumberland; 
Samuel Keneagy, of the Presbytery of Done- 
gal; Robert Brown, of the Presbytery of New- 
castle, and J. Ross Snowden, of the Central 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

After a pleasant session the Synod adjourn- 
ed to meet next year at the church at Jersey 
Shore, Pennsylvania. 


Narrative of the State of Religion within the 
bounds of the Synod of Philadelphia, 1861. 


From five of the seven Presbyteries consti- 
tuting this Synod, narratives on the state of 


religion within their respective bounds have 
been received. From them we learn many 
cary which are encouraging, and should 
call for praise and thanksgiving; also some 
things which should lead to humiliation be- 
fore It ap , from the reports sent 
in, that notwithstanding the excitement inci- 
dent to the enlistment and departure of men 
from the midst of our congregations, yet the 
influence of our national troubles has, upon 
the whole, been favourable to the cause of re- 
ligion in our churches. It has tended greatly 
to the increase of humility, repentance, and 
prayer, both public and nett ‘The day of 
national humiliation and prayer recently ap- 
pointed by our Chief Magistrate, was more 
generally observed, and a greater degree of 
solemnity seemed to prevail, than on any 
similar occasion since the foundation of our 
government, 
It is pleasant to record, notwithstanding 
the perturbed and distracted condition of our 
country, still peace and harmony prevail 
among our churches. Christians have gene- 
rally preserved the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace; and the churches, generally, 
have suffared but little from the woeful calam- 
iy which has befallen our unhappy country. 
ay this harmony, and sweet peace, an 
Christian fellowship, and brotherly love, con- 
tinue and abound more and more, until our 
whole country be imbued with its power, and 
all shall be constrained to say, ‘Behold, how 
, oe and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
well together in unity!” The reports of 
Presbyteries, so far as received, go to show 
that ministers have been faithful in preaching 
the word, and in the duties of pastoral visita- 
tion; that the attendance upon the public 
ministrations of God’s house has been good, 
and in many instances largely increased; that 
the usual, and in many instances increased, 
interest in the social prayer-meeting has been 


manifested. The preaching of the simple and 


pure gospel has been attended with ordinary 
success; and upon some of our churches, it 
has pleased God to pour out his Spirit with 
special power, and in an especial manner to 
Sheen the ordinary means of grace, resulting 
in large ingatherings into those churches, 
For these special tokens of God’s presence we 
would give thanks, nor would we despise the 
silent power with which Christ’s kingdom is 
made to come, in the gentle and healthful dew 


| of his Spirit, upon the thirsty hills of Zion. 


It gives us special pleasure to record that 
increased care seems to be devoted to reli- 

ious instruction of the young, and that the 

hief Shepherd’s mandate, ‘‘ Feed my lam\hs,” 
is in an increased measure heeded. Sabbath- 
schools and Bible-classes are multiplying in 
all our Presbyteries, and catechetical instruc- 
tion has been generally attended to with in- 
creased fidelity, and with, unusual success. 
We are happy to record that, notwithstanding 
the severity of the times, and the present pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, churches have not 
forgotten their obligations to honour God 
with their substance. And though the con- 
tributions have not been unusually large, yet 
reports come up from several Presbyteries 
that the churches under their care are more 
— adopting systems of benevolence 

etermined upon by themselves, or as suggest- 
ed by the General Assembly. 

The lives of our ministers have been gra- 
ciously preserved during the past Synodical 

ear. The following deaths are reported:— 

ev. John H. Smaltz, of the Central Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia; Rev. — Marshall, 
of Newcastle Presbytery; and James Scott, 
of the Second Philadelphia Presbytery. Their 
work on earth is done. They have gone to 
their reward on high. 3 

For these, and many blessings and mercies 
not recounted, we are called upon to give 
thanks to God. But notwithstanding these 
matters of pleasing contemplation, which we 
are grateful to record, we are constrained to 
express the sorrowful conviction, that as a 
Synod we have not rightly appreciated our ad- 
vantages, nor have our efforts been in propor- 
tion to our opportunities. The ratio of our 
church members who are willing to serve God 
in public prayer is fearfully small. There is, 
it is to be feared, among the people of our 
congregations a sad neglect of family religion. 
The hallowed influence of the family altar is 
either totally neglected, or not felt in Chris- 
tian households as is to be desired; family in- 
—— and training is too extensively omit- 
ted. 


There is also painful evidence of a prevail- 
ing spirit of lukewarmness and indifference to 
the obligations of the Sabbath, and the open 
profanation of that holy day in many commu- 
nities. Over these, and many other evidences 
which might be named, of the power of world- 
liness, and sin, and corruption, in our congre- 
gations, we are called to sorrow and lamenta- 
tion, and confession of our sins, and the sins 
of our people. In view of our past unfaith- 
fulness, it becomes us to humble ourselves 
before God, and pray that the Spirit of peni- 
tence and abasement, and of supplication, 
might descend upon all our churches; that 
He would forgive our shortcomings, that He 
would accept our thanksgiving for his num- 
berless blessings, and that He would enable 
us to take courage, and go forward with re- 
newed vigour in our labours for the promotion 
of his cause and glory. 


SYNOD OF NEW YORK, 


The Synod of New York held its sessions in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, in Brooklyn, 
week before last, and adopted the following 
resolutions: 

Concerning Seamen. 

In view of the great increase of our ships of 
war, and the multitudes of the men of the sea 
who are flocking to the support of the country, 
this Synod most earnestly recommend that 
prayer and supplication be made without 
ceasing for the sailors, that they may receive 
the word of life, and that the abundance of 
the sea may be converted to God. 

Publications of the American Tract Society, and 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, for 
the Soldiers. 

1. Whereas, The war in which our nation is 
engaged has created an important, needy, and 
hopeful field of missionary labour, demandin 
the most earnest effort to bring the gospel o 
Christ into contact with the hearts of our citi- 
zen soldiers, the Synod is pleased to learn, 
through its Secretary, Dr. J. M. Stevenson, 
that the American Tract Society has entered 
successfully upon the cultivation of this field; 
and regarding the publications and agencies 
of that Society as well adapted to the prosecu- 
tion of that work, would cordially commend 
it to the sympathies, prayers, and benefactions 
of the benevolent. 

2. Resolved, That the Synod has noticed 
with great pleasure the efforts which the Board 
of Publication of the General Assembly has 
instituted for the purpose of supplying the 
soldiers of our army and the sailors of our 
navy with an pd owt, literature during the. 
present war in which our country is engaged, 
and the Synod would hereby call the attention 
of the members of our churches to the earnest 
appeals of the Board for funds to carry out this 
excellent design, and to endeavour to meet 
those appeals with a becoming liberality. 

Recommendations of the General Assembly. 

Resolved, That the pastors of this Synod be 
requested to call the attention of their churches 
to the several recommendations contained in 
the Minutes of the last General Assembly, viz. 

On page 309, respecting the Fund for Dis- 
abled Ministers. 

On page 313, respecting Foreign Missions, 
resolutions 4—6, | 

Oa page 335, respecting the last Thursday 
of February as a day of prayer for colleges. 

On page 335, respecting the week of prayer 
from January 5 to January 11, 1862, for the 
success of Christian missions. __ 

: On page 349, respecting systematic benevo- 

ence. 


Universality of the Psalms of David. 


We need not dwell on this universality 
as found in the Psalms of David. Devout 
feeling, and the most learned critical re- 
search, alike concur in the thought, that 
the key to their best interpretation is found 
in that view which regards them as the 
divine songs of all truly religious souls, the 
standing temple service of all ages, so 
adapted to the expression of temporal and 
spiritual sorrows, temporal and spiritual 
joys, temporal and spiritual salvation, that 
each may be regarded as the primary or 
secondary significance, according to the 
state of soul in which the incipient reads 
or chants the wondrously adapted words, 
There is no where in the pbysical world 
any such evidence of adaptedness or design 
as this. The historical world certainly fur- 
nishes nothing like it. Let it be called 
accommodation, if any prefer the word; we 
could not thus accommodate one of the 
lyric hymns of Greece, or a song of the Rig 
Veda. In these, it is true, there are strains 
of conflict, of deliverance, of triumph— 
there is, moreover, the representation of 
the superhuman and the supernatural—but 
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then there is wholly lacking that idea which | 
overlooks all differences of outward human 
condition, or of human wants, in the near- 
ness of the divine personal presence—the 
idea of help from the one God, almighty, 
all holy, dwelling in the highest heavens, 
yet ever nigh the soul that calleth on him. 
— Tayler Lewis. 


— 


FULNESS FOR THE EMPTY. 
He satisfieth the longing soul—Psatx 9.. 


It is our poverty that fits us for the 
riches of God. This is our only qualifica- 
tion. It is with the poor that God deals. 
It is the ewpty that He fills. 

We are very unwilling to be thought 
wholly poor or wholly empty. And this is 
the real hindrance to our being blessed! 
Were we always willing to be treated as 


would pour in. Then the great barrier 
would be taken away. 

When a soul comes to know that it is 
really poor and empty, then it stretches 
out its hands to him who alone can satisfy. 
It is in this attitude that God meets us. 
‘‘ He satisfieth the longing soul.” Shall 
we not come before him thus? He wants 
no merit, no claim on our part. All he 
desires is that we should be willing to be 
receivers. He asks no more. He loves to 
bless. ‘* He gives to all men liberally, and 
upbraideth not.” Let us go tohim. He 
sends none empty away. 

Each longing cry that goes up in his 
ears meets with a ready response. He is 
not slow to give. His love is not as our 
love; his thoughts are not as our thoughts; 
his ways are not as our ways. He gave 
his Son, and what will He not give? He 
has sent his Spirit, and what will not that 
Spirit bring to us? He has made known 
to us his ‘gospel”—his « good news;’’ and 
how much does that imply? How can we 
be poor, with such riches as his at our 
side ?— Horatius Bonar, D. D. 


DR. W. A. SCOTT AND CALVARY 
_ CHURCH, SAN FRANCISCO. 


They boast very much of their immense 
vegetable productions in California, but, 
judging from the following resolutions, 
other things seem to grow to equal size. 
Nevertheless, we think it due to Dr. Scott 
and the noble church he has built up in 
San Francisco to give the resolutions of 
the church, adopted at a large meeting, in 
full. 


The following preamble and resolutions 
were submitted by Mr. Henry H. Haight, 
who stated that they had been agreed upon 
at a conference of gentlemen. They were 
adopted by a unanimous vote, a copy of them 
was ordered. to be given to Dr. Scott, and it 
was directed that they should be published 
in the Pacific Expositor. 

Ist. In accepting the resignation of the 
Rev. W. A. Scott, D.D., as pastor of Cal- 
vary Church, this congregation express their 
heartfelt sorrow that this separation is neces- 
sary, and acquiesce in it with humble sub- 
mission to the will of Him who loveth those 
whom he chasteneth. 

2d. We would hereby express our un- 
abated confidence in our beloved pastor, as 
a Christian whose conduct has shown re- 
markable consistency, integrity, and godli- 
ness, exhibiting quiet patience in suffering 
cruel wrong, meekness under injuries, for- 
bearance under insults, and maguanimity 
towards those who have maliciously and 
groundlessly sought to ruin his usefulness, 
and blast his character; as a theologian 
learned, able, and studious, whose doctrine 
has ever been in strict accordance with the 
standards of our Church without the least 
deviation; as a preacher whose discourses 
have uniformly been marked by variety, 
instructiveness, interest, and power, bring- 
ing forth from his treasures things new and 
for scripture exposition, 
and for holding up and honouring the word 
of God in a manner unsurpassed by any 
pulpit in our land, and while attracting 
large congregations of that numerous class 
of persons whom it is desirable to draw in 
from the world under the influence of the 
gospel, at the same time edifying to the peo- 
ple of God in their growth in holiness, and 
presenting an example worthy of imitation 
in his efforts to exclude political topics from 
the pulpit, and political discussions from 
the ecclesiastical councils of the Church; as 
a pastor whose life has illustrated his teach- 
ings, kind, tender, sympathetic, and atten- 
tive, leading the sinner to Jesus, faithful 
by the bed of sickness, soothing the be- 
reaved, encouraging the distressed, comfort- 
ing the dying, counselling the perplexed, 
kind to the poor, aiding the unfortunate, 
taking by the hand the desponding stranger 
amid the disappointments and sorrows of an 
untried land, and never sparing his strength 
in unwearied efforts to fulfil all the varied 
and exhausting duties that so constantly 
crowd upon a pastor’s care. 

3d. We bear united testimony to the 
fact that the whole Presbyterian Church 
throughout our common country owes Dr. 
Scott a deep debt of gratitude for his faith- 
ful devotion to all her varied interests, 
showing himself not a man of one idea or 
aim, but embracing in his vigorous grasp 
and powerful efforts all her different be- 
nevolent operations, going ahead of' ecclesi- 
astical action when necessary, and risking 
personal means fur the general good; es- 
pecially lending the cause of education the 
most hearty and efficient aid, and laying 
noble foundations for the future usefulness 
of our Church in this great cause, which, 
without his assistance, would not have yet 
been laid; yet, while thus devoting him- 
self to the causes of religion and education, 
first through the instrumentality furnished 
by his own Church, cherishing and mani- 
festing toward those differing from him, 
and especially toward other denominations 
of Christians, a catholic spirit and tem- 
perate liberality worthy of imitation and 


raise. 
4th. We do further know that, from his 
first arrival on this coast, Dr. Scott has 
identified himself with the best interests 
of this new and rising State, appreciating 
the importance of its position, the great- 
ness of its resources, and the evident gran- 
deur of its destiny; feeling a patriotic 
pride in its development; labouring in 
every way in his power to aid its progress, 
and exerting an influence, second to that 
of no man who has ever been a citizen of 
this State, for laying the foundation of its 
future prosperity, and moral and religious 
advancement; ever ready to co-operate in 
all wise ways for the promotion of the two 
things especially near to his heart—the 
glory of his Master’s cause, and the good 
of his adopted State. 

5th. In parting from such a pastor, and 
knowing, as we do, more intimately and 
thoroughly than others can know, his 
purity of doctrine and practice as & Chris- 
tian, his labours as a minister, his faithful- 
ness as a tor, hig unostentatious liber- 
ality, his patriotic spirit a8 a citizen, his 
loyalty to the Federal Government, his 
attachment to the Union, and his readiness 
to discharge, in good faith, every duty in- 
cumbent on him as a citizen of the United 
States; we do protest, in the name of civil 
and religious liberty, against the interfer- 
ence of apy outside influence with the in- 
ternal management of any loyal and law- 
sustaining congregation of citizens; that 
this congregation has been jealous of their 
country’s honour, and their country’s good, 
and better able, than any outside persons 
can be, to judge whether their pulpit is 
endangering the public welfare; that the 
union between a pastor and his people is, 


and ought to be, a union based on Scrip. 


such, we would soon find what blessing 
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oer creed; that in the action which 
driven away their , without any 
 ghotior countenance of law, this congreg™ 


tion have suffered an unauthorised:.o™ 


tion of their most sacred rights agameri- 
can citizens, and society 
is) which may lay reli = 

6th. That we apprdve of the action of 
the Board of. Trusteet, in coutiouing to Dr. 
; & the close of the present 
we do, that the condition 
S. senders such action in the 


as he thus goes forth from our midst 
we do aguin assure him of our 
eonfidence, our steadfast affection, 
cherished remembrance; thanking the 
\ Great Head of the Charch that he was 
to accomplish so much, and that his 
works remain to praise him; and grateful 
that while the memory of the just is blessed, 
no earthly wrong can strip us of the happi- 
ness we have had in sitting under his minis- 
try; of the undying benefit we have derived 
from his instruction; of the encouragement, 
the example of his patience under injury 
and trial,.will give us when we are called to 
endure wrong and afiliction; of the daily 
blessedness of bearing him in our hearts in 
prayer, that the God of Abraham may guide 
him as he guided the Patriarch when he 

‘went forth, not knowing whither he went, 
“- and that He may “give His angels charge 
concerning him and his, to keep them in all 

ir ways.” 
@zorcs Burrows, Chairman. 
Attest, R. R. PRovineEs. 
Passed unanimously. 


“A COMFORTING CHARGE. 


«Qhildren, when I am dead, sing a song 
of praise to God.” 

Such were the dying words of the mother 
of John and Charles Wesley. | 

We love to meditate on the words of the 
departing Christian. We love to recall the 
jubilant testimony of Janeway, and the 
almost celestial utterances of Payson. The 
thrice repeated exclamation of Gordon Hall, 
in the last spasms of Asiatic cholera, 
‘Glory to thee, O God!” the sublime lan- 
guage of Luther, “Father, into thy hands 
do I commend my spirit; thou hast re- 
deemed me, thou faithful God!’’ the memo- 
rable words of the younger Adams, ‘This 
is the last of earth—I am content;” the 
beautiful thoughts and anticipations of the 
venerable Bede and Mrs. Hemans are all 
comforting and encouraging to the Chris- 
tian. But we know'of no parting words 
more sweet and soothing than those of the 
venerable mother we have quoted : 

«¢Ohildren, when I am dead, sing a song 
of praise to God.” ; 

Her troubles would then be ended. Her 
body would be free from weariness and 
pain; peace and rest would be its enduring 
heritage. ‘Almost well,” said the dying 
Richard Baxter, when asked concerning his 
bodily state. Death remedies all physical 
ills. Who would shed tears over deliver- 
ance from suffering? 

But it is when we consider her spiritual re- 
lations after her departure, that the particular 

appropriateness of the request appears. The 
consummation of her desires would then be 
attained—to be with God. The long-wished 
for rest that remains for his people, and the 
oft contemplated glory of his abode would 
be realized. Happiness co-existent with 
her soul would be secured. 

«Out of her last home, dark and cold, 

She would pass to a city whose streets are gold, 

From the silence that falls upon sin and pain, 

To the deatbless joy of the angels’ strain; ; 

Well would be ended what ill begun, 
~ Out of the shadow, into the sun.” 3 

Her spirit would be enraptured. Heaven 
would be jubilant. Well might her family 
praise God at such an hour. Who would 
be sad at a mother’s joy? Who would 
weep when angels rejoice? “Who,” says 
an elegant writer, ‘would save his tears for 
coronation day ?”’—Independent. 


THE MISSIONARIES AT FUJI. 

Some letters from Wesleyan missionaries 
have come to hand from Fiji. They bear 
the dates of Bau, Fiji, June 7 and 9, 1861. 
The following are extracts :—<<Sorrowful 
news has met us on our arrival, regarding 
the mission. Two missionaries are obliged 
to leave, owing to illness, and it is doubt- 
ful if they reach Sydney alive. I trust 
they may. We are thankful that those 


with us will be able to take their place, | 


and make up, in some degree, for the loss 
sustained? On Sunday I was introduced 
to the King and Queen, as they came from 
chapel. They were in full dress—the King 
in a suit of black, with a gold band round 
his cap. The Queen had on a violet and 
white silk skirt, with a white jacket. She 
is, indeed, an ‘extraordinary’ woman, being 
in size equal to two or three ordinary speci- 
mens of her sex. Mr. Calvert, on the day 
of my arrival, told them I had come to 
teach them, and they literally leaped and 
danced for joy. They got hold of my 
name, and repeated it over and over again; 
and they follow me about with ‘Sa soloma’ 
—my love to you. I am very happy. I 
feel very sorry for the people, for they re- 
quire much teaching; yet when I think of 
what they are, and what they have been, 
there is much cause of thankfulness, and 
also of hope for the future.” 

A letter of earlier date says :—The French 
Romanists have tried to gain a footing, 
and though refused, the King was com- 
pelled by a French ship of war to admit 
the priest, and build him premises equal to 
those of the missionary; but he has no 
members, for the people remenber Tabiti. 
May the time be far distant when the noble 
and intelligent Tonguese shall bend to the 
tyranny of a French monarch, and share 
the fate of the Tahitians. King George 
takes the Bible for his guide, and rules 
his people by its laws. He is a local 
preacher, and a man of justice, honour, 
integrity, and piety. After dinner we 
went to see the King’s house, which is 
something like that of the mission, but fur- 
nished in English style. The natives 
have no furniture in their houses, but the 
floor is covered with mats, on which they 
lie and sit, but cook in the open air. When 
working about they are only partly dressed, 
having on a shirt of native cloth, from the 
waist to the knee. Some have shirts on, 
but when they go to worship they are in 
full English dress. The women wear a 
kiod of skirt with a pinafore. After our 
return, we went to the “Argo” Institution 
for training native ministers and teachers. 
There is one large room, built as a class 
room, hung round with maps. The men 

_ git round on the floor. They were in full 
English dress, with collars and white ties. 
They were put through an examination. 
The writing of some was very good, but 
the arithmetic was excellent. They had 
done some very difficult sums in practice 
and proportion quite correct. Mr. Calvert 
spoke to them on religion, and two prayed. 
The substance of part of one prayer was as 
follows :—* Lord, we thank thee and praise 
thee, not because of silver and gold, and 
this world’s goods, but for thy great love 
to usin sending thy servants to teach us, 
and to preach to us herein Tonga. These 


islands are but a speck on the map of the 


world compared with other lands, yet thou 
hast loved os, and sent thy servants all the 
way soross the wide seas from England 
bg we poor, unworthy creatures. Bless the 


missionary; enlighten us by thy Word and 


Spirit.” Their gratitude is very great, 
and warmly expressed. After leaving the 
school, we went over the grounds. Each 
student has a piece of ground for cultiva- 


in very good order, and nicely laid out. 
In the evening, a native prayer-meeting 
was held in the chapel; such a prayer- 
meeting would have done any one good, to 
see the earnestness and feeliog shown by 
those dark people, once idolators. The 
responses were so hearty, all ecemed to feel 
what was going on. I wept with joy at 
the sight. There seemed to be such a 
hallowed influence all around. As we went 
home, we beard the hymn of praise issuing 
from the several buts for some distance 
round, telling of family altars. With them 
it is a sad sin to omit family worship. 
Shall not these South Sea Islanders con- 
demn many who have been favoured with 
English privileges ? 


COMMERCIAL INTEGRITY. 


We find in the Philadelphia papers the 
following report of a lecture delivered by 


30th, to the law students of the University 


useful tendency, we copy. 

The lecturer commenced by saying that 
it had been customary to open every term 
with an introductory discourse, not, how- 
ever, necessarily professional. The theme 
he chose was ‘Commercial Integrity,”’ in 
discussing which he urged that lawyers 
ought not to be a party to the moral delin- 
quency of their clients. It was, he said, 
the modern political economists, at whose 
head was Adam Smith, who had raised 
commerce to its true dignity. Knowledge 
was wealth, in its highest sense, as was 
illustrated especially by the fruits of the 
discovery and application of steam. Taking 
up the subject of law in its application to 
commerce, he frankly admitted the standard 
of mercantile morals was not the law of the 
land. The question of clients was not, “Am 
I morally bound to do thus and so?” but, 
‘Am I legally bound?” and what could not 
be made appear, was thus not unfrequently 
evaded. In a very disinterested way, the 
speaker gave it as his firm conviction, that 
a far better way than to resort to lawsuits, 
was for merchants to meet together, and 
settle their differences according to their 
own convictions of rigkt. A principal ques- 
tion considered was, whether a vender has 
a right to withhold knowledge in his posses- 
sion from a vendee, which would be calcu- 
lated to modify the terms of a contract, if 
known. Cicero and others were quoted, to 
show that he has not, and to these opinions 
the speaker added his own affirmative argu- 
ments. Good faith, he held, did not only 
forbid falsehood in mercantile transactions, 
but also concealment and reservation. In 
the laws of insurance, this principle was 
universally recognized, making it necessary 
for the insurer to give full information to 
the underwriters, for his own protection. 
The golden rule of ‘“‘doing unto others as 
we would have others do unto us,” confirm- 
ed this principle, thus corroborating by 
Divine authority, the dictates of a pure 
conscience. 

It was not true, he said, that in every 
bargain one party must lose; more fre- 
quently fair trade was advanfigeous to both. 
From certain decisions, quoted from very 
high authorities, the lecturer made out a 
clear case that the moral standard of busi- 
ness transactions between honourable mer- 
chants, is, practically, higher than the legal 
ruling of the courts. The subject of trusts 
—money or property intrusted to one party 
to be used for the benefit of others —was 
dwelt upon, showing the dishonesty of using 
such money indiscriminately with the trus- 
tee’s own, at its risk. The question of 

referring creditors was also forcibly venti- 
fated, the lecturer taking the ground that 
it would be much better for a merchant to 
fail, when he sees his inability to meet his 
obligations, than to resort to borrowing, and 
in the end prefer bis money creditors. It 
was to the latter false policy that the worst 
failures were mainly due. He knew that 
young lawyers were frequently applied to by 
failing merchants to “carry them through.” 
Their duty under such circumstances was, 
to tell the debtor frankly that all he has be- 
longs to his creditors. The lecture, which 
occupied about forty minutes in its delivery, 
was lucid in logic, terse in phraseology, and 
high-toned in its moral sentiment, and was 
evidently listened to with pleasure by all 
who heard it. 


WAR NEWS. 


We have at length an authentic account 
of the battle of Ball’s Bluff, for such, it ap- 
pears, is the name of the place where the 
fight took place on Monday, the 21st ult., in 
which Colonel Baker was killed. It proves 
to have been quite disastrous, and in the loss 
of officers, very much so. Col. Baker is killed, 
Lieut. Colonel Wistar wounded, and Cols. Lee 


| and Coggswell taken prisoners. Five captains 


were killed and three wounded in one Massa- 
chusetts regiment. We lost one cannon, and 
our men, driven to the shore with a murder- 
ous fire, attempted to escape by swimming to 
the Island, as the two boats did not convey 
them fast enough, and in the attempt many 
lost their arms, and some their lives. It is 
gratifying to read that the conduct of the 
men all through the battle was courageous 
and soldierly. The sad results of this battle 
are to be attributed to a military blunder, in 
placing troops in an enemy’s country with no 
means of retreat, in case of disaster. The 
Confederate papers, as usual, make their suc- 
cess tenfold greater than it was. 

—Official reports are at length received from 

the Gulf Squadron, and it turns out that Hol- 
lins’s boastful account of his exploits was 
imaginary, rather than real. New Orleans is 
said to have been illuminated on the receipt 
of Hollins’s despatch, in which he bragged 
of having done such tremendous damage to 
the Federal fleet. It turns out that no serious 
injury was done to any part of the squadron, 
and not a man on board was hurt. 
The Santa Rosa affair also turns out to 
have been an actual repulse of the rebels, with 
a greater loss on their side, in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, than our troops suffered. 

—Captain James Alden, of the steamer 
South Carolina, reports two captures in the 
Gulf. One was the schooner Ezilda, taken on 
the 30th of September, and the Joseph H. 
Toone, which was taken after a hot chase, at 
the entrance of Barrataria bay. Both these 
prizes had valuable cargoes, and munitions of 
war for the enemy. The South Carolina has 
captured sixteen prizes within three months. 

—The rebel steamer George Page is now 
cooped up in Quantico creek, as our batteriss 
on the Maryland shore bear directly on the 
mouth of the creek, rendering it a matter of 
considerable risk for her to attempt an exodus, 
—Western Virginia has now in the field, 
and organized and equipped, ready to take 
the field for three years, on the receipt of the 
requisite arms, clothing, and equipments, the 
following troops, viz., 3000 cavalry, 8800 ia- 
fantry, 500 artillery—total, 12,300. These are 
all in addition to the original three months’ 
men lately in service, making full 15,000 troops 
80 far, raised by Western Virginia for the cause 
of the Union. 

— Washington, Oct. 28.—The following letter 
from Garibaldi bas been received by the United 
States Consul at Antwerp: 

[ TRANSLATION. | 

-* Caprera, 10th of Sept., 1861. 

“‘My Dear Sir—I saw Mr. Sanford, and 

regret to be obliged to announce to you that I 

shall not be able to go to the United States at 

present. I donot doubt of the triumph of the 

cause of the Union, and that shortly; but if 

this war should unfortunately continue in your 

beautiful country, I shall overcome all obsta- 

cles which detain me to hasten to the defence 
of a people who are so dear to me. 


Signed “G.G 
To Mr. [Signed] United States 


—Major Wright’s march was from Rolla to 


Lion Creek, the result can be summed up 


tion by the side of his hut, which is kept 


Hon. George Sharswood, on September: 
of Philadelphia, which, for its timely and’ 


| as follows:—Tbree successful fights, in which 

68 rebels were killed, and about the same 

number wounded; 87 prisoners were taken, 

and 123 guns, 15 horses, and several yoke of 

oxen. bl and many other articles were 
captared. 

el Creek, Va., October 27, 1861.—Gen- 
eral Kelly marohed from this point on Friday 
night, and attacked Romney yesterday after- 
noon, routing the enemy, capturing many 
prisoners, three pieces of cannon, and ail 
their wagons and camp equipage. The rebels 
towards Winchester. Our loss is 
trifling; that of the enemy has not been as- 
certained. 

—The following is a special despatch to the 
St. Louis ican: 

The following despatch has been received, 
announcing a most brilliant victory at Spring- 
field, by General Fremont’s body-guard, num- 
bering 150 men: 

Five Mixes out or Bottvar, Oct. 25, 10 A. M. 
I report respectfully that yester- 
day, at 4 P. M., I_met in Springfield about 
2000 rebels, formed in the line of battle. The 
gave a very warm reception, but your guard, 
with one feeling, made a charge, and in less 
than three minutes the enemy was completely 
routed by one hundred and fifty men. We 
cleared the city of every rebel, and retired, it 
being near night, and not feeling able to keep 
the place with so small a force. Major White’s 
command did not participate in the charge. 
I have seen charges, but such brilliant bravery 
I have never seen, and did not expect. Their 
war cry—Fremont and the Union—broke out 
like thunder. Seacorne, 
Major Commanding Body-Guard. 

General Fremont’s body-guard numbers 
three hundred. 

— Paducah, Oct.28.—Three companies of the 
9th Illinois regiment went to Saratoga, forty- 
eight miles up the Cumberland river, on Satur- 
day, and attacked a company of rebel cavalry, 
one hundred strong, completely routing them. 
The rebels lost thirteen killed and twenty-four 
prisoners. Fifty-two horses, and all their 
camp equipage were captured. The Union 
loss was only two wounded. 

— Cairo, Illinois, Oct. 28.—A party of thirty 
men, of the 28th Illinois regiment, while scout- 
ing on Saturday, encountered a party of rebel 
cavalry and infantry, thirteen miles below 
this place. A brisk engagement ensued, in 
which the rebels were routed, with the loss of 
@ captain and a lieutenant, and several wound- 
ed. No loss on our side. 

—It is-understood that the expedition that 
has rendezvoused at Fortress Monroe sailed 
thence on Monday last. Its destination is 
only known to the Administration, and to the 
officers in command. General Thomas W. 
Sherman has charge of the land forces, and 
Captain S. F. Du Pont, of the Naval. On 
Friday, General Sherman, by way of teaching 
the men how to land, had all of them put 
ashore at Fortress Monroe, and everything 
worked admirably. This formidable expe- 
dition consists of eighty vessels, fully armed, 
and thirty thousand troops. 

—Loursville, Oct. 29.—Col. Thomas’ official 
account of the Wild Cat affair, says the oppo- 
sing forces were nearly equal in number, and 
that the Union forces repulsed the enemy with 
great loss to the rebels, and but little to the 
Unionists. 3 

General Lane captured a transportation 
train of the enemy, a few days since, near 
Butler, Bates county, and took the escort 
risoners. Among the prisoners are Captain 
hiting and Lieutenant Vaugh. General 
Lane also reports, that he found a large num- 
ber of sick and wounded rebels at Rose Hill, 
Johnson county, in a starving condition, to 
whose wants he administered. 


Ecclesiastical Record. 


The post office address of the Rev. F. R. 
Harbaugh is changed from Hackettstown, 
New Jersey, to No. 248 South Eighth street, 
Philadel phia. 

The post office address of the Rev. P. A. 
McMartin is changed from Hoffman’s Ferry, 
New York, to Schenectady, New York. 

The pastoral relation between the Rev. F. 
De W. Ward and the Central Church, Geneseo, 
New York, has been dissolved by the Presby- 
tery of Genesee River. 7 

The church at Coshocton, Ohio, has refused 
to accept the resignation of its pastor, the 
Rev. William E. Hunt. 

The Rev. D. Kingery was installed pastor 
of the church at Wabash, Indiana, on the eve- 
ning of the 9th of October. 

The post office address of the Rev. Dr. Scott, 
late of San Francisco, is London, England, 
care of Rothschilds, bankers. 


Foreign diems. 


Ratt to the Rail- 
way reports which are found in the English 
papers, none strikes the reader with more 
profound astonishment than that which is 
headed Ottoman, or Smyrna to Aidin. 
This line, extending from Smyrna into the 
interior, and designed to bring into that 
city a vast amount of produce now trans- 
ported wholly by camels, reaches some 
thirty-seven miles, and is doing a fair busi- 
ness in the way of freight. Ata meeting 
of the Company, held in London on the 
27th ult., the Chairman, Sir Macdonald 
Stephenson, announced that in about a 


| month the line would be extended ten 


miles, and afterward ten more, making fifty 
in all; this last ten being a deviation from 
the original line, by which they would reach 
no less important a place than Ephesus. 
The cool, business way of talking the thing 
over is refreshing to men of sentiment. 
Not a word about Diana, or any other God- 
dess of ancient times; nothing on the sub- 
ject of temples; no allusion to Paul, or 
John. or the grave of the Virgin Mary; 
not even a passing reflection on Demetrius, 
whose business brought much gain to the 
people of Ephesus, and might be remem- 
bered at an Ephesian railway meeting. 


A River PorsoneD.—The Manchester 
papers state that a case of poisoning fish 
occurred at Settle, on the river Ribble, last 
week. The contents of one of the gaswork 
tanks was poured into the river, and for 
upwards of twenty miles the shores of the 
streams were next day strewn with dead 
fish. The tank, it seems, had not been 
cleaned for five years. 


Tae New MARBLES IN THE BRITISH 
MusruM.—tThe antique marbles recently 
obtained by the expedition uader the com- 
mand of Lieutenants Smith and Porcher, at 
Cyrene, have been received at the British 
Museum. Some of them, which were in 
fragments, have within the last few days 
been put together, and may now be seen on 
application. 


BequeEsts.— An Austrian nobleman, 
Baron de Silberstein, who has just died at 
Vienna, has, by will, bequeathed 200,000 
florins to each of the Universities of Vienna 
and Prague, to be employed in assisting 
poor students; and 40,000 florins to a 
Mademoiselle Zollner, an actress. 


Frenou Sratisrics.—A curious docu- 
ment has just been published, which gives 
interesting details touching the actual con- 
dition of France. The decrease in the popu- 
lation, which marked the period from 1851 
to 1855, has ceased, and an increase has 
even taken place. It is remarked, however, 
that whilst the annual augmentation during 
the first half of the present century was 
0.47 per cent., in the triennial period from 
1856 to 1858 it. has only been 0.27 per 
cent. The average duration of life, which 
in 1855 was set down at forty years, has 
now dwindled to thirty-seven years and a 
fraction. 


THe EXpPenses oF WorsHIP 
IN FrRaNncE.—The expenses of public wor- 
ship have considerably increased since the 
restoration. They were 21,000,000 francs 
in 1818; 385,000,000 francs in 1819; 
39,000,000 francs in 1847; and for 1862 
they are estimated at 49,869,936 francs. 
All forms of worship are tolerated in France, 
but only three are paid by the State—the 
Roman Catholic, the Protestant, and the 
Jewish—and the latter has only been so 
since 1831. Inthe Roman Catholic Church 
there are 81 prelates; 16 of them arch- 
bishops, of whom one, that of Paris, re- 


ceives 50,000 francs a year, the others 


20,900 francs; and 65 bishops who are al- ' 


lowed 15,000 francs each. An addition of 
10,000 francs is given to six of the prelates, 
on account of their being cardinals; and as 
in the quality of cardinals they are senators 
ex officio, they receive a further sum of 
30,000 francs a year. Thé chapters and 
parochial clergy consist of 178 vicars-gene- 
ral, who receive from 2500 francs to 4500 
francs; 669 canons receiving from 1600 
francs to 24100 francs; 3436 cures from 
1200 francs to 1600 francs; and 30,243 
other priests, who receive from 900 francs 
to 1200 francs, according to theit age. 
The total expenses for Roman Catholic 
worship amount to 47,000,000 francs. The 
Protestant clergy consist of 814 ministers, 
who receive from 1500 francs to 3000 francs 
each, and of two assistant ministers, who are 
paid 700 francs to 750 francs. The total 
outlay for Protestant worship is 1,493,436 
francs. In the Jewish community there 
are 10 chief rabbis, paid from 3500 francs 
to 7000 francs; 51 communal rabbis, from 
800 francs to 1500 frances; and 62 officiating 
priests, from 500 francs to 2000 francs.— 
Galignani. 

EXCAVATIONS IN BeLGium.—In some 
excavations just made at Acoz, near Charle- 
roi, in Belgium, a number of old Roman 
tombs, containing coins, arms, amphora, 
&c., were found. The tombs appear to be 
tbose of military chiefs, and in the midst of 
them are a quantity of bones. 


BourBON VALUABLES.—“ Before leaving 
Naples,” says the Paris Patrie, “the 
Princes of the Bourbon family deposited a 
great quantity of valuables in the hands of 
confidential persons. The Italian Govern- 
ment gave orders to allow the removal of 
every thing forming part of their private 
fortune, and we now learn that fifty-seven 
cases, containing these articles, addressed 
to Count d’Aquilla, have arrived at Mar- 
seilles.”” 


Mr. Horatio Ross CoNDEMNING THE 
ENFIELD RirteE.—Mr. Horatio Koss, in a 
letter to the Inverness Courier, says that the 
Enfield is the worst of modern rifles, and 
that the day is not far distant when the 
country will insist on a better weapon being 
put into the hands of the army and volun- 
teers. If two regiments were armed, one 
with the Enfield, and the other with the 
Whitworth, the former would be destroyed 
before their opponents came within range 
of the Enfield. 


Sians or APPROACHING [NsANITY.—In 
the early period of insanity, the most ma- 
terial elements of character undergo strange 
transformations. The man naturally re- 
markable for his caution and circumspection, 
becomes reckless, extravagant, and impru- 
dent. If orderly and economical, he is 
confused and prodigal. If noted for his 
preciseness, he exhibits great carelessness 
and negligence. If gay and communicative, 
he is sullen and morose. If previously neat 
and particular in his dress, he becomes 
slovenly, dirty, and indifferent as to his 
attire. If timid, he is brave, resolute, over- 
bearing, and presumptuous. If kind, gentle, 
and affectionate, he is rude, austere, irri- 
table, and insulting in his intercourse and 
communications with others. If benevolent, 
he becomes parsimonious and miserly, hoard- 
ing up, with the greatest care, the smallest 
sums of money, sometimes under the insane 
apprehension that he will eventually be 
obliged to go into the workhouse. If, when 
in health, the patient is known for his at- 
tention to his religious duties, he becomes, 
when insanity ig casting its dark shadow 
over the mind, sadly neglectful of them, not 
paying even decent respect to the ordinances 
of religion. The man of business, who 
never, when well, was found absent from 
his counting-house, or known to neglect his 
vocation, now shows great indifference as to 
his affairs, and refuses to take any part in, 
or even to converse about them.—Dr. For- 
bes Winslow’s Obscure Diseases of the Brain 
and Mind. 


MapaGascar.— The Queen of Moheli,”’ 
says the Novelliste, of Marseilles, ‘‘has de- 
cidedly recognized the French protectorate 
at Madagascar. Tombe-Souli (for such is 
her name) has had the tri-coloured flag 
raised by the side of her residence, to prove 
French protection, and has written a letter 
to the Emperor Napoleon to thank him for 
the services rendered by the French navy.” 


A MIssionary CONTRIBUTION AT THE 
Cape of Goop Horse.—The congregation 
of the Dutch Church, at Adelaide, had a 
Grandfathers’ Festival on the 5th of July, 
on the occasion of fixing the pinnacles of 
the tower of the church, when a number of 
oxen, sheep, goats, and poultry were con- 
tributed. The total realized by the sale 
was $4870. 


Union.—Negotiations are in progress 
for a union of the English Presbyterian 
Church with those congregations belonging 
to the United Presbyterian Church which 
are in England. A deputation from the 
former body of ministers and ruling elders, 
appeared at the last Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church. They were most 
warmly and cordially welcomed, and a de- 
putation was appointed, consisting of two 
ministers and two ruling elders, to attend 
the first meeting of the English Presby- 
terian Synod, and express the desire of the 
United Presbyterian body for closer inter- 
course and relationship. 


CoLLIERIES.—The total number of col- 
lieries in Great Britain, at present, is esti- 
mated at 2654; of these, 1943 are in Eng- 
land, 235 in Wales, 405 in Scotland, and 
71 in Ireland. In 1857 the coal produce 
of the United Kingdom exceeded 65,000,- 
000 tons. The value, at the pits’ mouth, 
of the quantity annually raised, is estimated 
at £16,700,000, and its mean annual value, 
when consumed, at about £20,000,000. 
Besides this sum, it is estimated that the 
iron extracted yearly from the coals raised 
is worth, at the mouth of the furnace, four- 
teen and a half millions sterling. The 
total capital invested in the trade is sup- 
posed to exceed eighteen and a half mil- 
lious sterling. In 1851 the number of per- 
sons employed in our coal mines was 219,- 
000; at present there are at least a quarter 
of a million.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


VALUABLE Booty.—Among the booty 
taken by French soldiers at Pekin was 
(says the Zvulonnais,) a valuable and cu- 
rious work of art, viz., a figure of a camel 


in solid silver, nearly twenty inches high, 


bearing on its back a clock, and its hump 
being decorated with rubies, emeralds, and 
other precious stones. The statuette, on 
which the word ‘‘London” is engraved, is 
in the possession of a non-commissioned 
officer of the 101lst Regiment, who, the 
Toulonnais states, has refused 70,000 francs 
for it. 


ScHLossER, THE HisTtor1an.—On the 
24th September, there died, at Heidelberg, 
Schlosser, the historian, at the age of eighty- 
five, of no disease, it is stated, but of the 
weakness of old age. He was a man of 
great industry, indefatigable in research, 
and his countrymen extol his impartiality 
as a writer. The fourth edition of his 
‘“‘History of the Eighteenth Century,” in 
eight volumes, was published last year. 


Socrat Progress — Lady 
Bowring writes to the Inquirer :—“ During 
a protracted stay in Italy, I had unusual 
opportunities of visiting educational estab- 
lishments, being introduced by residents. 
At Leghorn, Florence, and Genoa, I in- 
spected several schools; in the two latter 
cities, they were prineipally those set on 
foot and supported by the respective muni- 
cipal bodies, and I was surprised to find 
how much had been effected in the short 
space of two years. The educational course 
is not so enlarged as in England, but 
comprises reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
(well taught,) with the rudiments of history 
and geography, and the elements of draw- 
ing. Singing seems to come naturally to 
the Italian child; in girls’ schools, which, 
intellectually, I usually found inferior to the 
boys’, I saw excellent needlework, both 


plain and fancy; elegant embroidery being 
executed under the superiatendence of the 
teachers, by the children, for the churches 
and private families. The schools of the 
municipality are free to thé poorer members 
of the community, but I sometimes found a 
separate class in the same building, who 
paid remuneration fees. Every where I ob- 
served intelligence, cleanliness, and order, 
on the part of the pupils—aptitude and zeal 
on that ofthe masters. Private benevolence 
is by no means wanting; infant schools and 
industrial establishments are usually cotirely 
dependent upon it; and in these, food and 
clothing are partially supplied. In addition 
to pecuniary assistance, the highest in the 
land give not only the weight of their 
names, but devote much of their time to an 
object they have so much at heart—the re- 
generation of the people.” 


CREATION OF CARDINALS.—The Pope is 
a creature of the Cardinals, and the Cardi- 
nals are creatures of the Pope. Seven new 
ones were created this very morning by 
Pius IX. It was done in a private consis- 
tory held at the Vatican; the more public 
ceremony, attended by all the prelates, 
courtiers, and other accredited persons, will 
perhaps take place on Monday. The Pope 
goes round, and with his finger touches the 
lips of each of these fresh members of the 
Sacred College, in token that they are to 
keep his counsel and their own. The result 
of this day’s business is soon told. After 
one or two changes of title or promotions in 
the ecclesiastical order of precedence had 
been decided on, his Holiness made a brief 
allocution, and declared seven priests to be 
Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church. 


M. pu CuHatttu.—At the meeting of 
the Glasgow Night Asylum recently, the 
Rev. Dr. Robson referred to M. du Chaillu’s 
approaching visit to Glasgow, and men- 
tioned that he had been told only on Sab- 
bath night, by a most excellent American 
missionary from the Gaboon, whose church 
M. du Chaillu attended when there, that 
no consideration would induce him to say 
any thing more than the truth. He might 
be disposed occasionally to paint things a 
little couleur de rose; but as for his truth- 
fulness, integrity, and Christian character, 
he spoke in the most decided terms. Pro- 
fessor Owen, in defending M. du Chaillu 
from the attacks of Dr. Gray, closes a let- 
ter in Saturday’s Atheneum as follows: 
“T feel bound to testify that, in all the 
business interviews I have had with M. du 
Chaillu, he has impressed me as being a 
frank, truthful, liberal-eminded man, more 
desirous that the public should benefit by 
the rarities which he has brought to us 
from a deadly and dangerous country, than 
as seeking any mere personal profit.’ 


A Lorp CHANCELLOR ON THE Moors. 
—The other day Lord Chelmsford, and his 
son, Mr. Thesiger, were out shooting with 
Lord Seaficld in the north, when the ex- 
Chancellor was suddenly missing, and was 
sought for, but in vain. 
wandering on the moors for upwards of five 
hours, he was discovered buried in the 
heather, where he assured his friends he 
had not slept—appearances being decidedly 
against him—but that he had been repeat- 
iug Milton’s “ Paradise Lost’ from begin- 
ning to end.—Liverpool Albion. 


PopisH PILGRIMAGE To “Our LaDy oF 
SALETTE.”—On the eve of the 19th of 
September, more than ten thousand pilgrims 
had arrived at the mountain. Most of them 
slept in the open air. M. Gerin, curé of 
Grenoble, conducted them from station to 
station, where the fourteen crosses mark the 
track followed by the miraculous apparition, 
and for more than two hours by moonlight, 
he kept the enormous crowd hanging in 
devout attention to his eloquent exhorta- 
tions. At 9 A. M., the masses and con- 
fessions ceased, and the grand procession was 
formed. A magnificent statue of our beloved 
Lady was carried by twelve priests in the 
midst of a vast number of clergy. Arrived 
at the scene of the miracle, the statue was 
placed over the fountain, and one of the 


anissionaries, taking for his text the words 


of the blessed Virgin to the children, 
applied them to present circumstances, 
and drew from them practical cgnclusions. 
Grand high mass, vespers, and benediction 
were celebrated during the day.—London 
Tablet. 


AccIDENTS IN DIFFERENT 
CounTRIESs.—Statistical returns show that 
the number of deaths from railway acci- 
dents is on an average, in England, 1 in 
556,000 travellers; in France, 1 in 1,950,- 
000; in Belgium, 1 in 8,860,000; and io 
Prussia, 1 in 17,500,000. 


RUMOURED SECESSION OF AN EpPisco- 
PAL CLERGYMAN.—The Liverpool Mercury 
states that it is the intention of the Rev. J. 
Macnaught to resign his incumbency, and, 
probably, to leave the Church of England 
altogether, as he can no longer confurm to 
the Church of England Prayer Book. Mr. 
Macnaught published, some years since, a 
work on Inspiration, in which the views of 
extreme German Rationalism were openly 
advocated, as not inconsistent with the obli- 
gations of a clergyman. 


Toe Druses.—The Druses are quiet. 
Whatever were the atrocities of which they 
were guilty, they have suffered severely as 
a nation; and, what is worse, it is the least 
guilty amongst them who have thus suf- 
fered. Of the more guilty—those con- 
cerned in the massacres of Dheir-il-Kam.- 
mar and Hasbeiya—not a man has been 
executed; but all their sheiks, who took no 
part in those’ horrors, have been more or 
less punished in purse. Strange to say, 
that the only sheik now left in gaol in 


Beirut, is the man who saved more Chris- 


tian villages and Christian people than any 
one else in Lebanon. [ allude to Sheik 
Joseph Abdel-Melik, whose reward for sav- 
ing the large Christian village of Bhumdun 
from destruction seems to be his imprison- 
ment in the Beirut barracks for an inde- 
finite time, although before the ‘Turkish 
Commission he was proved to be innocent 
of any participation in the horrors that 
took place last year. 


Tae DicesTion or A_ Boa-Con- 
STRICTOR.—The Paris Galignani informs 
us that the Museum of Natural History in 
Paris has just made an acquisition in a 
singular manner. About a month ago the 
boa-constrictor in that establishment took a 
fancy to its own blanket, and swallowed it 
entire, so that the administration, consider- 
ing the chattel to be beyond recovery, put 
it to the profit and loss account. But, lo! 
twenty-six days later, what should the 
keeper find one morning in the boa’s cage, 
but the identical blanket, this time under 
the form of a great roll, a yard and a half 


in length, and about fifteen inches in cir-. 


cumference! The said roll has been placed 
in the Museum, to be preserved as it is, 
and we may state the boa is “as well as can 
be expected” after this remarkable perform- 
ance. 


Ten Men Starved TO DEATH IN THE 
Arctic Reaions.—The whaler Alert ar- 
rived at Peterhead recently, from Cumber- 
land Straits, where she was frozen in the 
whole of last winter, the crew having suffer- 
ed great privations, and one-half of them 
died from cold and scurvy. The Alert left 
Peterhead last summer, not intending to 
winter in the North, but, after several un- 
successful attempts to get out of the Gulf, 
was obliged to put back, and bear up for 
Kitterton Island. Here the sufferings un- 
dergone by the crew, during a long Arctic 
winter, were such as cannot be described. 
Unexpectedly detained in that dark and 
desolate region, and uoprovided with the 
comforts necessary for subsistence in the 
intense frost which prevailed, one after an- 
other of the crew succumbed to the com- 
bined effects of cold and scurvy, until the 
half of the crew (ten) -were dead, leaving 
only other ten, much enfeebled’ by disease. 
The horrors of such » winter may be con- 
ceived, as well as the emotions with which 
the survivors would hail the appearance o: 


At length, after | 


this year’s ships. Quite unable to briog 
the vessel home themselves, the captains of 
the Alibi and Arctic, of Aberdeen, gene- 
rously sent two boats’ crews on board of the 
Alert, to assist the remainder of her crew; 
and she arrived, as we have stated, at Peter- 
head, where her arrival, with such melan- 
choly news, has overspread the town with 
the deepest gloom, all the crew belonging 
to that port. The Alert brings some sixty 
tuns of ajl, and reports that the American 
vessels which wintered out had met with 
poor success. Up to the middle of August 
no whales had been caught in that quarter. 
The Union, of Peterhead, is reported to 
have suok in a harbour, but no details are 
given. 


Excavations aT Suzz.—The excava- 
tions which are being made for the canal 
for the Isthmus of Suez have led to the dis- 
covery at Gizeh of a religious edifice as 
vast as the Louvre, and which was con- 
structed more than five thousand years ago. 
At Karnac also a temple, the circuit of 
which is stated to be four kilometres (two 
and a half miles,) has been discovered, and 
another at Edfou, containing twenty sa- 
loons. The walls of these latter edifices are 
decorated with sculptures, hieroglyphics, 
and paintings, still fresh. 


General Stems. 


Is it True?—A writer in the last num- 
ber of the Watchman and Reflector makes 
the following charge :—* At the Lewisburg 

Pennsylvania) University, according to re- 
liable authority, it has been taught by one 
of the most prominent and influential pro- 
fessors, that there is no special call to the 
ministry, any more than there is to the sex- 
tonship, or to any other occupation or pro- 
fession—that qualification, or adaptation, to 
any pursuit is the only real call ; and that 
anything else, such as a special, internal 
call of the Spirit, as hitherto held, is mere 
superstition.” 


A CHAPLAIN TAKEN PrIsonER.—Among 
the prisoners taken by Colonel Geary, in the 
late engagement at Bolivar, was the Rev. 
N. G. North, a member of the Presbytery 
of New Orleans, but residing in Charles- 
town, Virginia. He was chaplain to the 
rebel forces. 


Tae Home or Jerrerson.—The Wash- 
ington Republican reports that a petition 
has been filed in Virginia for the sequestra- 
tion of “Monticello,” the former home of 
Jefferson, now owned by Uriah P. Levy, a 
captain in the United States Navy, and 
occupied by his brother, who is alleged to 
be disaffected toward the Confederate Go- 
vernment. The estate comprises 360 acres 
of land in Albemarle county, assessed at 
$20 per acre, together with improvements 
valued at $2800; besides this, there is 
another tract of 960 acres, with sheep, 
siaves, &c. 


LarGe Lecactes.—In the narrative of 
the state of religion of the Synod of Onon- 
daga, (New York,) reference is also made to 
the gift of the late Peter Douglas, of Sen- 
nett, of ten thousand dollars to Auburn 
Theological Seminary, and ten thousand 
dollars to the Trustees of the Presbyterian 
House, Philadelphia, besides making both 
residuary legatees. 


AUTUMNAL TinTs.—No one can main- 
tain, after this year’s experience, that frost 
has any special agency in the autumn colora- 
tion of leaves. Scientific men have’ long 
understood the matter, and have explained 
the ripening of the leaf as a simple process 
of vegetable growth, though the coloration 
of the leaves at maturity can no more be 
accounted for than the red of the rose, or 
the blue of the violet, or the orange of the 
lily. The colour which leaves assume in 
the fall is due to the same causes. But the 
popular idea that the leaves are changed by 
the frost is so firmly established in the minds 
of unscientific and unobservant people, that 
it is difficult to dispel. This year the 
foliage has assumed the most gorgeous 
colouring without a sign of frost, and, in- 
deed, seems to be more brilliant on account 
of its non-appearance. This is perfectly 
natural, as the leaves have been able to 
gradually and freely assume the colours 
which belong to their ripeness, unobstructed 
by sudden cold.—WN. Y. Post. 


Waste Not, Want Nor.—It is stated 
that the value of the gold leaf swept up 
from the floor and wiped off on the rags 
used by the binders, in the publishing- 
house of Harper Brothers, amounts in a 
year to about $1500; their paper shavings 
to $5000; their pasteboard shavings to 
$700; and the scraps of leather to $150. 


DeatH OF A Hymn Writer.—Mrs. 
Phebe H. Brown, mother of the missionary 
to Japan, the Rev. S. R. Brown, died in 
Henry, Illinois, on the ‘10th of October. 
She was known to many as the writer of 
the hymn, ‘I love to steal away awhile,” 
and at the age of 75 wrote the hymn for 
noon-day prayer-m eetings 


“ Jesus, this mid-day hour of prayer 
We consecrate to thee.” 


Domestic Hews, 


Consut-GenerRAL IN Ecypt.—William 
S. Thayer, Esq., who represents.us at the 
Court of Said Pasha, the Viceroy of Egypt, 
has signalized his arrival by a prompt and 
successful interference in behalf of a Chris- 
tian, who had suffered severely at the hands 
of the government officials in Upper Egypt. 
Es-Siout is the principal city of the upper 
country, and the residence of the Governor. 
The occurrence of such an outrage, under the 
very eye of the resident Governor of Upper 
Egypt, was a matter of more importance than 
it would have been in any other place south of 
Cairo. 

An Istanp Prison.—Upon the recommen- 
dation of Lieutenant-Colonel Hoffman, of the 
8th Infantry, who is Commissary-General of 
prisoners, the Secretary of War has con- 
tracted for the erection of buildings sufficient 
to accommodate one thousand prisoners, on 
Johnson’s Island, in Lake Erie, near San- 
dusky. They are to be finished by Decem- 
ber 10, and are to cost less than $25,000. 


Burnine Wetis.—On oil well on fire is 
thus described in the Titusville (Pennsylvania) 
Gazette: —‘“‘ A dense black cloud of smoke was 
distinctly to be seen as the hill-tops were 
reached on leaving town. That cloud in- 
creased as the well was neared, until seen from 
the top of the hills adjoining the valley where 
the well was located, when the black column 
of smoke appeared, up which angry and lurid 
flames could be seen constantly leaping and 
flapping about, as though endeavouring to lash 
themselves into greater fury. The flames rose 
sixty to eighty feet into the air, and the noise 
of the flame, and the oil, and gas rushing from 
the pipe were distinctly heard three-fourths of 
a mile. The stream of oil, the full size of the 
pipe, (four inches in diameter,) was thrown 
fifteen to thirty feet high, and all on fire the 
instant it left the pipe. Drops of oil thrown 
off were a lurid blaze, and drops of water, con- 
verted into steam, were flying in every direc- 
tion. Spiral columns of flame, formed by cur- 
rents of air, rose on every side, and in great 
fury, presenting most unique spectacles. The 
scene was grand, and one long to be remem- 
bered.” 


A Goop Piace to Live 1n.—Dunbarton is 
the banner town in New Hampshire. It has 
within its limits no lawyer, no physician, no 
store, no tavern, and not a solitary town pau- 


per, and there is in successful operation in 


the town, one Baptist, one Methodist, and one 
Trinitarian Congregational church. 


Corn anp Corron.—Corn is king this year, 
no less than cotton, and there is an extraordi- 
nary demand for breadstuffs to go to Eurupe. 
The deficiency in the harvest in France is far 
greater than was anticipated, and that nation 
alone, it is estimated, will be obliged to import 
to the amount of forty millions sterling. th 
Canada and the United States will export 
largely, and large quantities of grain will also 
be obtained in Russia. Last week alone, no 
less than one million, three bhuodred and 
seventy-seven thousand, five hundred and for- 
ty-six bushels of grain, and eighty-three thou- 


‘ sand, five hundred and twenty-four barrels of 


' flour, worth, 


at a fair estimate, two and a 


uarter millions of dollars, were shipped from 
ew York. England never raises food enou 


for her entire population, and this year, in- 
stead of getting along with but forty millions 
of it is estimated that 
nothing short of sixty-four milli ill ] 

hitting 


Growra or Cities.—The aggregate increase 
of the population of the ten largest seaport and 
tide-water cities, New York, including Brook- 
lyn and Jersey City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, | 
New Orleans, Boston, Newark, Albany, Wash- 
ington, Providence, and Charleston, between 
1850 and 1860, was 914,592, or 53 per cent. 
The increase of the ten largest inéerior cities, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Buffalo, Pitta- 
burg and suburbs, Louisville, Rochester, De- 
troit, Milwaukie, and Cleveland, has been 
381,320, or 79 per cent. The increase of the 
ten largest interior cities on the t rivers of 
the West, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburg and 
suburbs, Louisville, Memphis, Nashville, Cov- 
ington, Peoria, Quincy, and Natchez, has been 
230,460, or 65 per cent. The increase of the 
ten largest cities on the western lakes, Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Milwaukie, Cleveland, Oswe- 
go Tvledo, Erie, Sandusky, and Grand Rapids, 

as been 169,332, or 133 per cent. 


Tae Nutr Cror.—Shellbarks and chestnuts 
were never more abundant in Pennsylvania 
than they are at the present time. The country 
stores in the “‘shellbark region” are fairly 
groaning under the weight of nuts stofed away 
on the story next to the roof. At some stores, 
bushels upon bushels of them have been re- 
ceived. The price paid for shellbarks has 
been from 80 cents to $1.25 a bushel, and 
chestnuts from 5 cents to8 cents aquart. The 
ruling price up country last week, for shell- 
barks, was 80 cents, and for chestnuts 5 cents. 


Tae New Post Orrice.—It now appears 
that Philadelphia is to have at last a Post 
Office building. Far too long has the busi- 
ness of this office been cramped for want of 
room. Proposals for the erection of commo- 
dious buildings, adapted to the purpose, in 
Chestnut street below Fifth, were received 
up till the 3lst ult. It is thought the new 
edifice will be ready fur occupation by the 
first of March, 1862. 


Cotourep Exiaration.—The coloured 
ple are beginning to understand that it is 
wise to improve the excellent opportunity 
now offered them to emigrate to Hayti, 
and they are leaving fur San Domingo by 
hundreds. Four hundred sailed from New 
York one day last week, and five hundred are 
already engaged to furm the next colony. 


Tae Frrst Messace over THe Paciric Line. 
—The first telegraph message from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic, was sent by Chief Justice 
— of Califurnia, to the President, as fol- 
ows: 
Sacramento, Oct. 24—7-40 P. M. 
To Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States. 
In the temporary absence of the Governor 
of the State, I am requested to send you the 
first message which will be transmitted over 
the wires of the telegraph line which connect 
the Pacific with the Atlantic States. The 
people of Califurnia desire to congratulate you 
upon the completion of the great work. They 
believe that it will be the means of strengthen- 
ing the attachment which binds both the East 
and the West to the Union, and they desire in 
this, the first message across the Continent, 
to express their loyalty to that Union, and 
their determination to stand by the Govern- 
ment, in this, its day of trial. They regurd 
that Government with affection, and will ad- 
here to it under all fortunes. 
Srergen J. Frecp, 


This message was received at Washington 
by the President, at half-past eleven A. M., 
October 25. 


ELEcTION IN WesTeRN VirGinia.— Wheel- 
ing, Oct. 24.—The election for a division of 
the State, as ordered by an ordinance of the 
Jast Convention, came off throughout Western 
Virginia to-day. The vote in this city and 
county is not full, but is overwhelmingly for 
thedivision. The reports from the iaterior, as 
far as received, show a still greater unanimity. 
rb mat counties are included in the new 

tate. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


steamer City of Baltimore. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A letter from the Duke D’Aumale announces 
the appointment of the two Princes, his nephews, 
as Aids-decamp to General McClellan, and ex- 
presses his delight at the step they have taken, and 
at their being on the right side. A terrible storm 
bad caused great devastation in the department of 
Gard. The Salle mine was flooded by water, and 
the sides fell in, burying one hundred and seven- 
teen workmen. Great exertions were being made 
to rescue any that might survive. The mammoth 
iron plated frigate Warrior had made another suc- 
cessful performance at sea. Her speed was 124 
knots, with 42 revolutions of the engines. The 
London Times bitterly denounces the recent allocu- 
tion of the Pope, and says it is filled with the most 
shameless and unblushing falsehoods, and indicates 
that the temporal power of the Papacy will die as 


it has lived. 
SPAIN. 


The large factory of cotton goods at Tarragona 
had been obliged to suspend operations, owing to 
the scarcity of the raw material. The Infanta 
Donna Maria de la Concepcion was improving in 
health. Three hundred volumes of spiritualistic 
literature had been publicly burned by order of the 
Bishop of Barcelona. 7 


ITALY. 


General Della Marmora had accepted the com- 
mand of the troops in the Neapolitan provinces, 
but he will not possess the civil power enjoyed by 
Cialdini. The Chamber of Commerce of Naples 
had presented Cialdini with a sword of honour, 
for re establishing public security in the Neapoli- 
tan provinces. The rumoured departure of Gari- 
baldi from Caprera is denied. The congregation 
of the Index had condemned the pamphlet of the 
Abbe Passaglia, and would not permit him to de- 
fend his work. The King of Portugal had deco 
rated Baron Ricasoli with the cross of the order of 
the Conception of Villavicosa. A concordat had 
been published between the Pope and the Presi- 
dent of Hayti. It creates an archbishopric of 
Hayti, and four bishoprics. The Pope is to nomi- 
nate, and a special article allows the selection to 
be made from the white race. 


AUSTRIA. 


In consequence of representations made by the 
Transylvanian government, the opening of the 
Transylvanian Diet has been adjourned to the 15th 
of November. Several magistrates of Transylvania 
had prohibited the public functionaries from ac- 
cepting any election of deputies to the Diet. The 
Empress of Austria had arrived at Albania, where 
she would remain some time for the benefit of her 
health. 

PRUSSIA. 


The King and Queen of Prussia made their 
solemn entry into Konigsberg on the 14th ult. 
The procession was a brilliant affair,and the town 
presented a very animated appearance, the houses, 
&c., being richly decorated. The King was on 
horseback, surrounded by the princes of the royal 
house, and the Queen occupied a State carriage, 
drawn by eight horses. After the procession, the 
King received the civil and military authorities at 
the royal castle, and expressed his confidence in 
the fuyare development of all interests under the 
free action of the people. The Prussian journals 
generally predict the most friendly and satisfactory 
results from the recent meeting of the two sove- 
reigns at Compiegne. On the 15th the festivities 
were continued at Konigsberg. Their Majesties 
visited the theatre in state, and the city was illu- 
minated. 

POLAND. 

A proclamation was published at Warsaw on 
the 14th ult., declaring the Kingdom of Poland to 
be in a state of siege. The military again pitched 
their tents in the public squares and places of 
Warsaw. The wearing of mourning insignia was 
prohibited. Fresh manifestations were announced 
for the 15th at Haradla, in commemoration of the 
battle of Maeziewice and Kosciusko, 


TURKEY. 


Advices from Ragusa report continued attacks 
on the Turkish forces by the insurgents, and it was 
asserted that Omar Pasha-did not venture to attack 
; the Montenegrins, because he had but little confi- 
| dence in his army, from which great desertions 
were taking place. The Sultan had ordered the 
reorganization of the Imperial Guard, which is to 
consist of twenty-five thousand men. It was re 
| Ported that the Servian deputation, before leaving 
- Constantinople, broke off all negotiations with the 
' Porte. The French fleet was to leave the coast of 
' Syria about the 20th ult., but a division of sinaller 
vessels woula be left as a protection to the in- 
habitants. The Turks are reported to have invaded 
Montenegro and attacked Sukoov. The Prince of 
Montenegro had demanded satisfaction of the 
-” Porte through the International Commissioners. 


INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIA. 
f Further telegrams, in anticipation of the over- 
‘ Jand mail, due in London about the 18th ult. are 


received. Matters in China are stated, in a Cang 


Chief Justice of California. | 


Late foreign advices have been received by the | 


At Greensburg, Pennsylvania, on W 
morning, October 23d, by the Rev. M. W. Jaco- 
bus, D.D., the Rev. Paiuie H. Mowry, pastor of 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, 
to Kare H., daughter of the late Witiax H. 
Ricwarpsos, Esq., of Greensburg. 
On Wednesday, October 9th, by the Rev. W. 
r. James Sin iss H M. M 
both of Bedford county, 
On the 22d of October, by the Rev. James H. 
Baird, Mr. Ropert Ciarx to Miss Marr 
all of Philadelphia. ? — 
On the 24th of October, by the Rev. Richard 
Newton, D.D., Mr. Aveustus J. Baton to Miss 
TrrpHena E. Mattuews. 
In Marion, Iowa, on October 17th, by the Rev. 
Alexander S. Marshall, Mr. Tuomas McKaur to 
Miss M. H:Dopp, both of Marion Township, Iowa. 
In Landisburg, Pennsylvania, at the residence 
of the officiating minister, Rev. J. Clark, on 
the 24th of October, Mr. Asragax Baar to Miss 
Marrna Barctay, both of Perry county, Penn- 
sylvania. 
By the Rev. J. E. Nassau, at Warsaw, New 
York, on the 17th of October, Mr. Jonw W. Lams 
to. Mrs. Eurty Repe.t, both of Covington, New 
¥erk. Also,on the 2ist of October, Mr. Hucror 
Martin to Miss Marntaa Lavenpgr, both of 
arsaw. 


Obituary. 


[4U Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 


Jive cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 
Died, in Landisburg, Pennsylvania, on the 9th 
of October, MARY J., daughter of the Rev. JOHN 
H. and NANNIE C. CLARK, aged nearly six- 
teen months. 
Died, at Dansville, New York, on the llth of 
September, of diphtheria, KITTIE, aged two 
years and seven months; and on the 27th of 
October, FANNY, two years and nine months, 
twin daughters of ROBERT A. and PHEBE 
McNAIR WILSON. 


Died, on Saturday, September 14, in Schelsberg, 
at the residence of her husband, Dr. H. V. Bram- 
well, Mrs. MARIA C. BRAMWELL, in the fifty- 
first year of her age. The deceased was for many 
ears a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
ath came suddenly, but found her prepared for 
her change. Her piety was simple and unobtru- 
sive; but she showed forth in her life the beau- . 
ties of holiness, and exerted a marked influence 
for good on the community in which she lived. _ 
An affectionate wife, a kind daughter, a faithful 
friend, has been taken from us at a time when 
her Christian — counsels, and influ- 
ences seemed greatly needed. The little church 
with which she was connected, and in which she 
felt a deep interest, has also sustained a severe 
loss. But our loss is her infinite gain, and for 
this assurance, furnished by a holy life, we are 
thankful. The grief of the nei was very 
manifest on the day of burial, when a large con- 
course of people followed her to the grave, where 
her remains shall rest in peaceful sleep until the | 
morning of the resurrection. May grant the 
abundant consolations of his grace to the 
father and mourning husband, and sanctify 
bereavement to all her sorrowing friends. P. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Seventh Presbyterian Church, Broad street above 
Chestnut, Philadelphia, will be opened for ser- 
vice to-morrow (Sabbath), wii 3d inst., at 
half past seven o’clock. Sermon by the pastor, 
v. J. M. Crowell. 


the 


UNION PRAYER-MEETING.—The Union 
Presbyterial Prayer-meeting will be held in the 
Union Presbyterian Church, Thirteenth street be- 
low Spruce, Philadelphia, on Thursday After- 
noon next, the 7th inst., at four o'clock. 


AMERICAN MECHANICS’ HALL—Fourth 
Street, below Girard Avenue Philadelphia.— The 
Rev. Robert Watts, pastor of Westminster Chu 
will preach in this Hall to-morrow (Sabbath 
Afternoon, the 3d inst., at half- past three o’clock. 


| Subject of discourse, “The Transfer of the Admin- 


istration of the Affairs of the Universe to the Slain 


Lamb.’ 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend, Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—An 
Adjourned Meeting of the Presbytery of Long 
Island will be held in Smithtown on Monday, 
the 11th of November, at half-past three o’cloc 
P.M. Members coming by railroad, will leave 
the cars at Suffolk Station. 

Tuomas McCautey, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—At 
a late meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- . 
wick the following supplies were appointed for 
the Kingston Church, viz:—First Sabbath in No- 
vember, Rev. J. B. Davis; second do., Rev. Rufus 
Taylor; third do., Rev. R. 8. Manning; fourth 
do., Mr. Peres Bonney. First Sabbath in Decem- 
ber, Rev. Dr. Green; second do., Rev. H. A. Har- 
low; third do., Rev. A. L. Armstrong; fourth do., 
Rev. P. de Veuve; fifth do, Mr. Marvin H. 
Briggs. First Sabbath in January, Mr. William 
J. Wri ht; second do., Rev. T. W. Cattell; third 


do., Mr. Edward H. Spooner; fourth do., Rev. 
Joseph R. Mann. First Sabbath in February, 
Rev. Dr. Maclean. 


A. D. Waits, Stated Clerk. 
= 


EW BOOKS.— 
Life of John Angel James. $2. 

Memorial Volume of the First Fifty Years of 
the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. $l. : 

Edwin of Deira. A Poem by Alexander Smith. 
75 cents. 

Cecil Dreeme. By the late Major Winthrop. $1. 

National Hymns. How they are Written, and 
how they are not Written. A Lyric and National ~ 
Study for the Times. $1. 

Something for the Knapsack. A Book of Hints 
to Soldiers. By Rev. J.B. Waterbury. 15 cents. 

The Sabbath-school Concert; or, Children’s 
Meeting. By H.C. Trumbull. 18mo. 20 cents. 

Our Dear Eddie; or, A Brief Narrative of the 
Life and Death of Edward Champion Pease. 
18mo. 25 cents. 3 

Mattie. A Story for Girls. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Part VIII. Rebellion Record. With Steel Por- 
traits of Generals Wool and Banks, Commodore 
Stringham and Beauregard. Price 50 cents. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 2—3t 


INISTERS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

1 CHURCH.—A very large Assortment of 
Card Photographs of Ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

*,* A Catalogue furnished on application, and 
sent by mail free of char 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, 

No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

nov 2—2t 


YOUNG LADY, QUALIFIED TO GIVE 
Instruction in the Euglish branches and 
French, desires a Situation as 7 


Add . J. M.,” 
nov Baltimore, Maryland. 


bigger SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Next Term 


commences November 6th. Young Men are 

fitted for College or Business. The Location is 
unusually healthy, and in the midat of a refined 
community. A Family School. 

For Circulars, &c., address 

Rev. M. LONG, Principal, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Penusylvania. 
nov 2—4t® 


ARD PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS.—In ev 
: style of binding, and of various sizes. 
arge Assortment. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 2—2t 


FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Just Published by the Pazssytzrian Boarp or 
PusuicaTion—No. Chestnut Street, 
phia. 

Tue Soupter’s Pocket-Boox. 614 
bound in cloth. Price 5 cents. 
Containing: 

Advice and Directions to Soldiers, 
Short Prayers, 
Scripture Selections, including Five Psalms, 
Ten 

wenty-four Hymas; 

Being a Manual for. Pocket and Camp Use; and 
admirably ada for presentation to the Bol- 
diers by their Friends. 

e Hymn, 
sSecrant Aw” Printed on stiff Card, on the 
back of which are appropriate Texts of Scrip- 


tu 
This is intended for Hospital use, and has 


pages, 32mo, 


al- 
ready been found very desirable for that purpose. 


A 
Tae Serres or Tracts. Containing 
Twelve Narratives of Soldiers. Done up ina 
Wrapper. Price 10 cents. 
Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 


nov 2—5t Business Correspondents 


: ton dispatch of Angast 28, to be stationary. 4 
put tf state of affairs in Japar. had not improved. : 
th is, however, no alarming event to note, althongh | 
alarms w of daily occw: 
stockade. Meibou advi 
elbourne advices, to August 26th, 
 —_ 7 report that the shipment of gold since last mail 4 
2 
was confined to 72,886 a 
5886 ounces, The disturbances 
between the Europeans and Chinese at Lambing 
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of them,’ or ‘among them.’”’ 


= 


“Novel. By Shirley Brock. 


eight amination, we are inclined to 
Gora talé in which consider- 
Of good and evil tempers. 
are generally inclined to regerd 
life im its various phases, independently of the 
eauses and cure of human depravity, as re 
in the Scripture, thus missing a great secret. 
1861, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 360. 
melancholy interest is attached to the name 
Tithe author of this posthumous book. He early 
a. victim to the existing rebellion, leading his 
pate in the vnbappy sfftay at Great Bethel. He 
was.a young man, highly educated, patriotic and 
gallant, and would bave rendered god service to 
hié coudtry, iad he been sparcd. It seems doubt- 
fal Whether justice is done to his memory by this 
sation. It is immature and sensational, and 
ule practical use, if not mischievous, It shows, 
ww beg what he might have accomplished, had 


on, ‘Tue Crom Boox. A Collection of 
"Focal Masie, Sacred and Secular, for Choirs, 
pres schools, Musical Societies, &e, By 
“Lowell Mason, Mus. Doc, and William Mason. 
 York,.1861, Mason Brothers. Music form, 
seers. Mason are so well known in the 
nensical world, that it would be unnecessary for us 
weetanaeed their works, The present collection 
isan ample one, and we have no doubt a capital 
ones. The tary Department is very com- 
Awp Drecoursrs, Practican anv His 
“gontcat. By Cortland Van Rensseluer, D.D. 
Philadelphia, 186,1, Presbyterian Loard of Publi- 
pp. 435. 

This handsome volume embraces a number of 
the productions of our late friend and esteemed 
Christian brother, who, while living, was a la- 
Borious servant of Christ, and who, being dead, yet 
speaketh. We need scarcely say, that whet he 
wrote was the result of patient investigation and 
thonght, and directly aimed at practical effect. A 


- wamber of his practical and occasional discourses, 


and his historical contributions, impart a perma- 
nent value to this volume. 


Soueraine yor Tas Kwarsacx. By J. B. Water- 
bury, D.D. New York, 1861, Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph. 32mo, pp. 48. 

This is acapital little book for soldiers, written 

‘one Who holds a graceful pen, dedicated to the 
of 
AND PERIODICALS. 
~-& Nation's Discipline; or, Trials not Judgments. 
A Discourse by the Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D., 
pastor of Spring Street Church, New York. 
**Christian Loyalty; a Discourse by the Rev. John 

. ‘Lowrie, D.D. Published by request of the 

ynod of Northern Indiana. Both of these are 
excellent, seasonable discourses, written by expe- 
vienced and practised writers, whose sympathies 
With’ our hational- troubles are of the right kind. 
“fhe Atlantic Monthly for November has ap- 
peared, with & varied literature by skilful writers. 

ith the first article, eulogistic of a great, bad 
woman, George Sand, we have not a particle of 
sympathy. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine for November, is very 
readable, and well illustrated. 

_ Littell's Living Age, Nos. 908 and 909, is replete 
with good matter. 
e have, also, The Journal of Prison Discip- 
; ie Earnest Christian, for October, and 
Missionary Herald for November. 

The Mercersburg ‘Review for October contains:— 
1. The True Conception of Christianity. 2. The 
Prophets of the Old Testament: the Oldest and 
Worthiest Popular Orators. 3. Table-Movings and 
Spicit-Rappings. 4. Notes on the Agamemnon of 
éschylus, 5. Mohammedanism in its Relation to 
Christianity. 6. The Coming of Christ. 7. Cate- 
chisms. 8 Humility, the Bisis of Moral Great- 
ness, 9. Recent Publications, 


BURIED ALIVE. 


As many persons never outlive the im- 
pressions produced by church-yard ghost- 
stories which they heard in childhood, so 
there are others, who, from equally false 
sources, haye an unreasonable terror of be- 
ing buried slive. A cruel Roman super- 
stition consigned to that dreadful fate the 
vestal virgins who proved faithless to their 
vows. Shut up in vaults, with a scanty 
stock of food and drink, they were left to 
perish miserably. Such accidents are sup- 

ed to be occasioned by a trance being 
mistaken for death. The most remarkable 
instances of the body’s remaining inanimate 
for a long time, and then returning to life, 
are those told of the Hindoo Fukirs, which 
appear to be sufficiently well authenticated. 
Carpenter, the physiologist, says, that it is 
quite certain that an apparent cessation of 
all the vital functions may take place with- 
out that entire loss of vitality which would 
leave the organism in the condition of a 
dead body, liable to be speedily disinte- 
grated by the operation of chemical and 
physical agencies. The state of syncope is 
sometimes so complete that the heart’s ac- 
tion cannot be perceived, nor any respira- 
tory movements fe observed, all conscious- 
ness and power of motion being at the same 
time abolished; and yet recovery has spon- 
taneously taken place, which could scarcely 
be the case if ad/ vital action had been sus- 
pended. It is nota little remarkable that 
certain individuals have possessed the power 
of voluntarily inducing this condition. We 
will cite a single case. The trial was made 
under the direct superintendence of a Bri- 
tish officer. A Hindoo devotee was buried 
for three days, in a grave lined with mason- 
ry, covered with large slabs of stone, and 
strictly guarded. The appearance of the 
body, when disinterred, was quite corpse- 
ike, and no pulsation could be detected in 
the heart or arteries. The means of resto- 
ration were warmth and friction, and the 
fanatic soon recovered perfectly. Other 
eases are narrated of ten days, and even six 
weeks, duration. The form of apparent 
death designated trance, or catalepsy, is one 
ia which there is a reduction of all the or- 

tio functions to an extremely low ebb. 
While consciousness is preserved, the pow- 
er of voluntary movement is suspended. 
Some light appears to be thrown upon 
these states by the phenomena of somnam- 
bulism and mesmerism, which may involve 
the secret of the performances of the Indian 
Pakirs, just referred to. It is well kaown 
that the hibernating animals remain for 
months in a state of profound repose, with- 
out other food than that furnished by the 

dual absorption of the fat of their own 
bodies. And the warmth of the atmosphere 
in India would prevent that serious loss of 
animal heat which must soon occur in a 
cooler climate, when the processes by which 
it is generated are brought to a stand. 

The peculiar feature of the cemetery at 
Munich is the dead-room. By a municipal 
regulation, all corpses are obliged to be re- 
moved from that city within twelve hours 
after death. To avoid the chance of acci- 
dents, they are kept for several days in the 
dead-room befvre being interred. The bo- 
dies, in full dress, recline upon tables, and 
to their fingers is attached a bell cord, 
which would sound an alarm at the slight- 
est trembling of a finger, indicating a return 
to life. Notwithstanding these precautions 
in that populous eity, the jirst instance of 
resuscitation has not occurred in many 
years.— North American Review. 


IN OUR MIDST. 


A correspondent of the New York Ex- 
aminer is provoked by his oft-offended good 
taste, to appeal to the public thus: 

“OQan nothing be done to save us from 
being overrun by such unmeaning and 
ridiculous perversions of good English, 
asthe phrases ‘in our midst,’ ‘in your 
midst,’ ‘in their midst.’ They start up 
every where—in prayers, in preachings, 


>in exhortations, in telegrams, in newspaper 


commanications—scarcely any place is free 
from’ them. If ministers of the gospel 
or how offensive — expressions are 

‘@any persons in their congregations, 
they fous avoid them, especially as the 
Biblé, which they are presumed to read, 
gives good idiomatic phrases, ‘in the midst 


PUBLICATIONS. 


in the delineation of char | 


WATER-LILY. 


ANNE G. HALE. 


~_* Over the dark lagoon 
“Boweth the willow tall, 
And the long black moss from the pine’s bare bough 
Waves like a funeral pall. 


_ Seldom the sunshine fair 
Pierces that shrouding gloom, 
And naught is heard save the screech-owl’s cry, 
And the lonely bittern’s boom. 


As if of this gloom afraid, 
Or, sick of its noisome air, 
The flowers that prank the meadow’s breast 
Never have ventured there. 


But, sometimes, up from its depths, 
Out in the morning cool, 
A beautiful lily, pure and fair, 
Fioats on this stygian pool. 
Never a messenger-leaf 
Cometh before to teli— 
Never a herald-bud peeps first 
Out of its dreary cell. 


Yet, under the waters black, 
Mayhap with the gloom at strife, 
That sweet, fair blossom had dwelt, till dawned 
The morn of its higher life. 


Thus out from the slough of sin 
A fair white soul may rise— 


And, parting the waves of its misery, 
Look up to heaven's clear skies! 


For the unseen spirit, there, 
With his Almighty power 
Wakens to life, and hope, and joy 
A never. fading flower. 


Ye who have marked with fear . 
The tide of crime’s fierce flood, 
Take courage! the blackest bosom holds 
The hidden germs of good. 


Go forth! in patience—work; 
| And with thy love illume 
The heart o’ershadowed by sin and woe, 
Till the flower uplifts its bloom. 


THE SCOTCH REBELLION IN 1745. 


A BULL RUN PRECEDENT. 


Dr. Witherspoon, after the battle of Long 
Island in the American Revolution, in 
which the militia finally fled, alluded, in the 
Continental Congress, as follows, to inci- 
dents in English history not more credit- 
able. He says: | 
‘‘Lord Howe speaks of a decisive blow 
not being yet struck, as if this cause de- 
pended upon_one battle that could not be 
avoided. Sir, this is a prodigious mistake. 
We way fight no battle at all for a long 
time, or.we may lose some battles, as was 
the case with the British themselves in the 
Scotch rebellion of 1745, and the cause, 
notwithstanding, be the same. I wish it 
were considered that neither loss nor dis- 
grace worth mentioning has befallen us in 
the late engagement, not comparable with 
what the British troops have often suffered. 
At the battle of Preston, Sir, they broke to 
pieces, and ran away like sheep before a 
few Highlanders. I myself saw them do 
the same thing at Falkirk, with very little 
difference, a small part of the army only 
making a stand, and in a few hours the 
whole retreating with precipitation before 
their enemies. Did that make any differ- 
ence in the cause? Not in the least—so 
long as the body of the nation was deter- 
mined on principle against the rebels. 
Nor would it make any difference though 
they had got possession of London, which 
they might have easily done, if they 
had understood their business, for the 
militia in England, there gathered together, 
behaved fifty times worse than that of 
America has doiie lately. They generally 
disbanded, and ran off wholly as soon as the 
rebels came within ten or twenty miles of 
them.” 


SAFETY IN THUNDER-STORMS. 


Miss Pardoe mentions a curious fact in 
regard to the notorious Madame de Mainte- 
non. ‘*Morbidly alarmed at the bare idea 
of death, she was accustomed, during a 
thunder-storm, to seat. an infant upon her 
knees, in order that she might find protec- 
tion in its innocence.” [Louis XIV. and 
Court of France, vol. Il., p. 539.] The 
following strange definition of thunder oc- 
curs in Bailey’s Dictionary. ‘Thunder, 
[ Dunder, Sax, &e.,] a noise known by per- 
sons not deaf.’”’ [Vol. I. (1759) ] 

General Desaix having asked a person in 
the law what was the cause of thunder, he 
answered, with perfect sincerity,\‘‘ We know 
very well that it is an angel, but so small in 
stature that he cannot be perceived in the 
air. 
ducting the clouds of the Mediterranean 


into Abyssinia, and when the wickedness. 


of men is at its height, he makes his voice 
heard, which is a voice of menace and re- 
proach; and as a proof that he has also the 
disposal of punishment, he opens a little 
way the gate of heaven, whence darts out 
the lightning.” [ Denon.] 

Persons or places struck with lightning 
were regarded by the ancients with pious 
horror, as devoted to destruction by the 
gods. [See Gibbon’s Decline and Full, 
Vol. I., p. 393.) 

Some very interesting observations in 
regard to the natural history of lightning 
are contained in Dr. Samuel Metcalfe’s 
treatise on ‘‘ Caloric,” [ Vol. I. p. 276, &.] 
The three following propositions will afford 
some insight into his idea, which connects 
the phenomena of lightning with the theory 
of rain. 

‘1. In the Torrid Zone, where evapora- 
tion and rain are most copious, the amount 
of lightning is greatest. 2. In those parts 
of the world where there is no rain, there 
is no lightning, as at Lima, in Peru. It 
therefore follows, 3. That where there is 
no condensation of aqueous vapour, there is 
no lightning.”” Further on in his treatise, 
Dr. Metcalfe remarks that “the immediate 
connection of rain with discharges of light- 
ning frown aqueous vapour, seems to have 
been noticed in the book of Job; ‘Who 
hath divided a. way for the lightning of 
thunder, to cause it to rain on the earth?” 
(Chap. xxxviii. v. 25.) 

In pursuing scientific investigations, men 
are so apt to fancy themselves wiser than 
they really are, that Mr. Kingsley’s reflec- 
tions are just and well timed. “We talk 
of the rich airs of spring, of the flashing 
lightning of summer, as dead things; and 
men who call themselves wise, say that 
lightning is only matter.” We can grind 
the like of it out of glass and silk, and 
make lightning for ourselves in a small 
way; “and so they can, in a small way, 
and in a very small one: David does not 
deny that, but he puts us in mind of some- 
thing in that lightning and those noises 
which we cannot make. He says, God 
makes the winds his angels, and flaming 
fire his ministers. He shows us that God’s 
angels guide those thunder-clouds; that the 
roaring thunder-clap is a shock in the air 
truly, but that it is something more—that 
it is the voice of God,” &Xc. ban Ser- 
mons, p. 15,16] The loss of life and pro- 
perty from the effects of lightning has sug- 
gested various plans for securing safety to 
both during thunder-storms. “It has been 
disputed whether conductors ever have 
been, or can be, of use in any case; and 
the question will not probably be satisfac- 
torily answered, until the cause and nature 
of electric action are better understood.” 
[ Brande's Encyclopedia of Science, p. 
670. 

N a ata the controversy on this 
subject, well-attested facts go to prove that 
these artificial means of safety have not 
been in vain. The Temple of Solomon, 
which was exposed to the violent storms of 
Palestine for more than a thousand years, 
was never injured by lightning. ‘The 
cause,” remarks Dr. Larduer, “‘is easily 
explained. By a circumstance, apparently 
fortuitous, the Temple was provided with 

tonnerres similar in principal to those 


| PP Franklia! The roof of the building was | 


He has, however, the power of con- 


formed of cedar, covered with thick gilding, 
and from end to end was adorned by a row 


ef long lances of iron or steel, 
gilt. The several parts of the buildivg 
were constructed, throughout their whole 
extent, of wood, thickly gilt. 
porch were cisterns, into which the waters 
of the roof were discharged, through metal. 


lic pipes, provided for 


appears, therefore, that the roof was pro- 
tected by a vast number of pointed metallic 
rods, communicating with a superabundance 
of metallic conductors, which were contin- 


ued to cisterns of water 


most carefully constructed paratonnerres of 

the present day could not confer greater 

security.” on Science and Art, 
P 


Vol. IL., p. 106-7.] 


We learn, from the same authority, that 
the church of the chateau of Count Orsini, 
in Carinthia, which stood on high ground, 


was so often struck by 


celebration of Divine service was discontia- 
It was entirely de- 
molished in 1778, and on being rebuilt it 
was supplied with a paratonnerre, and ever 
after it escaped injury from lightning. 
The experience of the Old Dutch Church, 
in New York city, was much the same. 
St. Michael’s, at Charleston, which former- 
ly was struck and damaged once in every 
two or three years, has sustained no injury 
since a suitable rod was provided. 
tower of St. Mark’s, at Venice, which, 
until 1776, was often struck by lightning, 
is now fully protected by a paratonnerre. 
| Such examples might be indefinitely multi- 
plied, but these must suffice. 

But after all that can be said of the | 


ued there in summer. 


means of safety which 


man has contrived, there is one SOURCE 
from whence deliverance from danger 
should be sought by every Christian be- 
I need hardly remind my readers 
of the earnest supplication in the beautiful 
and comprehensive Litany of the Church, 
“From lightning and tempest; from plague, 
pestilence, and famine; from battle and 
murder, and from sudden death, Goop 


liever. 


LORD, DELIVER US.” 


Who does not feel safer, after having of- 


fered up such a prayer? 


VINTAGE ON THE RHINE. 


In most places the vintage commences 
about the 12th of October, and in the dis- 
tricts where it ripens about the same time, 
the day for commencing is designated by 
the government, as on that day the watch 
The announcement is made 
by the ringing of bells a week previously, 
accompanied by a formal notice from the 
The evening before, the bells are 
again rung, and early in the morning they 


must cease. 


police. 


give out a merrier peal 


vintagers are to commence, and soon they 
may be seen issuing forth, not in their 
best, yet in holiday costume, singing as 
they go, with baskets upon their heads and 
in their hands, till the streets are thruonged, 
and the hill-sides and valleys covered with 


troops of happy people, 


would not think, had ever been burdened 
And this is a sight 
upon which eighteen centuries have looked, 
and the only one, perhaps, which has not 
varied through all the changing dynasties, 


by care or sorrow. 


from the bright autumn 


sat in his palace at Spire, and contem- 
plated it, through all the years of devas- 
tation by barbarian hordes—in the dark 
ages, when bishops, and monks, and priests, 
exercised a stern rule, yet mild and better 
than that of those savage chiefs, inasmuch, 
as it substituted for brute force the curbing 
of the spirit; during the dawning of still 
brighter days, when Charlemagne brought 
order out of confusion, and erected a still 
higher standard of law and honour; through 
the mysteries of the Vehmgericht, or Secret 
Tribunal, which filled the land with horror, 
and made the dungeons of a hundred cities 
echo with the groans of innocent and 
guilty victims, until the Reformation stirred 
all the nations up to strife, and for a cen- 
tury deluged a whole continent with blood; 


and Popes, and princes, 


ing to respect the opinions of each other, a 
peace, for once, filled the earth, which did 
not every moment fear the fierce war- 
whoop, and the tramp of armies. 

Whether Roman or Gallic legions revel- 
led in yon castle halls; whether Pope, or 
prince, or prelate, waved the sceptre from 
its proud turrets; whether imperial or re- 
publican armies marched through the land, 
the vineyards lay ever smiling and peaceful 
upon the hill-sides, and the mountains 
echoed the laugh of happy vintagers, for 
the time indifferent alike to the fortunes of 


friend or foe. 


Bread and wine were the food upon 
which all depended, and though palaces 
were demolished, and cities and villages 
destroyed, the harvest must remain un- 
touched, for when it failed, famine and 
pestilence overtook the victor and van- 


quished, and made more 
the sword. We are, 
upon a sight which 


through all these changing times, and the 
mode of gathering the purple ciusters 
must be nearly the same as when the 
daughters of Judea were admitted among 
the grapes and pomegranates on Canaan’s 
Here, as there, a stone or tree 
alone marks the divisions between the pos- 
sessions of different individuals, and each 
knows his own little field with an instinct 
like that of the shepherd, who can call his 


shore. 


sheep by name. 


From the summit of the highest peak, to 
the bottom of the lowest valley, they echo 
back their songs, and coming and going all 
the day are the files with their well-filled 
baskets, which are in some cases deposited 
in large vats in the fields, and in others, 
in- these prosy times, carried to barns or 
granaries, to undergo the process of press- | 
ing in mills, like those in which apples are 
ground, and often the same are used for 


both purposes.—Li/e in 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


chairman moved a vote of thanks to the, 
j lecturer, and, turning to the subject of 
slavery, remarked that, in judging of our: 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN EGYPT. 


inted, and 
Secretary of the Cotton Supply Association, 


to the Viceroy of Egypt, the present con- 
dition of the cotton cultivation is thus des- 
cribed : 

‘‘The appearance of the crops is, for the 
most part, healthy and highly promising. 
One of the finest fields, upwards of four 
hundred acres in extent, through which I 
passed, forming a portion of the estate of 
Methalef (in the province of Rhoda), ap- 
peared to surpass any thing I observed 
elsewhere. The height of the plants is 
from three feet six inches to four feet, bear- 
ing well. Iam informed that the average 
produce of this estate is from three to 
four hundred pounds per acre of clean cot- 
ton; say, on an average, one thousand 
pounds of cotton in the seed. For some 
time past a system of classification of cot- 
ton has been pursued on this, and on the 
| estates of several larger cultivators, which 
has had a most beneficial effect,.the cotton 
being picked chiefly by children, who are 
taught to discriminate the cotton into three 
qualities. They are paid according to their 
skill, and the proprietor realizes for his 
cotton several dollars per cantar more than 
the majority of other producers. This is a 
matter of the utmost importance; and, 
when the system-is extensively adopted by 
the smaller cultivators, will tend immensely 
to their advantage, and also to stimulate an 
improved production. No soil in the world 
can surpass that of Egypt for this special 
culture; but there is great room for the 
introduction of a better class of implements 
than those now in use, which are of the 
rudest possible description. The people 
who have the skill to produce the results 
now visible from the use of such imple- 
ments, would speedily raise their condition, 
if taught and encouraged to employ those 
of more modern construction, which would 
save much time and labour, or, in other 
words, increase their limited capital. The 
area of country through which we passed 
has been many thousand square miles in 
extent, the whole of which is one continu- 
ous level, watered in every part during 
some months of the year by the rudest 
irrigating machines. Upwards of forty 
thousand ‘takeas,’ or ‘ water-wheels,’ most 
clumsy in construction, are employed in 
irrigating the land, and costing, on an 
average, two hundred and fifty dollars each, 
they represent a capital of great amount, 
and prove the value set by the people on 
adequate means of irrigation. Capital di- 
rected to purposes of irrigation would, 
therefore, prove adequately remunerative 
in Egypt, inasmuch as irrigation is em- 
ployed, not only upon cotton, but in rais- 
ing corn and many other products. In 
my interview with your Highness, you ad- 
vanced the opinion, that the great want in 
this country was an improved system of 
advances, to enable the poorer classes of 
cultivators to farm their land at a moderate 
rate of interest on money. In this opinion 
I now fully concur. Upon inquiry, I find 
that advances to the cultivators cost them 
from four to six per cent. per month, or 
from sixty to seventy per cent. per annum; 
while, at the same time, [ learn that little 
or no loss is experienced by the lenders 
through non-fulfilment of contracts. No 
one can traverse the vast farming regions 


Under the 


that purpose. It 


below, so that the 


lightning that the 


The 


the ingenuity of 


at the hour the 


whose hearts, one 


days when Cesar 


fertility and exuberant productiveness of 
the soil. Egypt may be said to be one vast 
farm, and might readily be made one vast 
garden, her people rich, and her treasury 
inexhaustible.”’ 


Additional Lines to the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 


BY J. M. M. 


I saw the black cloud that o’er Freedom had spread, 
And saw its bright radiance encircled in gloom; 

But our forefathers’ spirits, blest souls of the dead, 
In majesty mustered, and sprung from the tomb. 

In appearance divine, like to angels they shine, 

And give proof, through the gloom, that our flag is 

still dear; 
«Then, O! may the Star-Spangled Banner still wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


and people, learn- 


Then raise once again the dear emblem of heaven, 
And bless thy brave sons of the North who are 
true; 

And, O! ‘may thy sons of the South be forgiven, 
And form, one and all, this great nation anew. 
While our flag shall still gleam in each morn’s 

early beam, 
Its full glory reflected by woodland and stream ; 
«And thus shall the Star-Spangled Banner still wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon on the Gorilla. 


On a recent Tuesday night this popular 
preacher delivered a lecture on the gorilla 
to a crowded audience. Mr. Layard took 
the chair. Upon the platform, beside the 
chairman and the lecturer, were M. Du 
Chaillu and his stuffed gorilla-skin, which— 
placed in the attitude of speaking, with its 
arms outstretched, and its hands grasping 
the front rail of the platform, or orchestra, 
whence the preacher usually addresses his 
audience—presented a very comical, as well 
as a somewhat formidable appearance. The 
substance of the lecture is briefly given by 
the Express: 

Mr. Spurgeon remarked, that in giving 
the lecture, his object was in some sort 
to contribute to the natural longing in 
the human mind for amusement and plea- 
sure, and to comply.,with the wish of a 
friend of his, Mr. Haines, to explain a 
series of slides he had painted, illustrative 
of M. Du Chaillu’s adventures in Africa. 
He then proceeded to comment upon M. Du 
Chaillu’s book, which he said bore through- 
out internal evidence of truthfulness, even 
in its contradictions, which never could 
have been committed by a man whose 
object it was to deceive. eferring to the 
criticisms in Mr. R. B. Walker’s letter, he 


fearful havoc than 
therefore, looking 
has varied little 


Germany. 


ee es said he could see nothing whatever in them 

to shake his faith in the book, remarking 

Respectfully Dedicated to the Right Rev. | that this critic first made M. Du Chaillu say 
Major-General Polk. what he did not say, and then endeavoured 

a to refute it. He would only say of the 


The following extract from Shakspeare’s 
second part of King Henry IV. is particu- 
larly recommended to the perusal of the 
Right Reverend Bishop Polk, of ‘Tennessee, 
and rebel Major-General, as illustrative of 
the marked similarity between his great 
prototype, Scroop, Archbishop of York, and 
himself, in the admirable manner in which 
they exemplify the holy precepts of their 
Divine Master when engaged in their mis- 
sion of ‘‘peace on earth and good-will to 


men.”’ 


“ Archbishop—Say on, my Lord of Westmoreland, 


in peace; 


What doth concern your coming? 


Weslmoreland— 


Unto your Grace do I in chief address 


The substance of my speech. 


Came like itself, in base and abject routs, 

Led on by bloody youth, guarded with rage, 

And countenanced by boys and beggary ; 

I say, if damn’d commotion so appeared 

In his true, native, and most proper shape, 

You, reverend father, and the noble lords, 

Had not been here to dress the ugly form 

Of base and bloody insurrection ; 

With your fair honours. You, lord archbishop, 
Whose See is by a civil peace maintained; 
Whose beard the silver hand of peace hath touch’d; 
Whose learning and good letters peace hath tutor’d; 
Whose white investments figure innocence, 

The dove and-very blessed spirit of peace— — 
Wherefore do you so ill translate yourself, © .-.. 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace, ) 


Into the harsh and boisterous 


Turning your books to graves, your ink to blood, 
Your pens to lances, and your tongue divine 
To a loud trumpet and a point of war? 


Archbishop—W herefore do I this? so the question 


stands? 


Briefly to this end: we are all diseased ; 
And with our surfeiting and wanton hours 
dave brought ourselves into a burning fever, 


pind we must bleed for 


book that, if it were not true, it was the 
most wonderful fiction that had ever been 
written—far more wonderful than “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” and would. have taken ten 
De Foes to write it. The thirty-two 
gorillas and the numerous birds, hitherto 
unknown, which he had shot and brought 
home, were facts, and could not be denied. 
He could not have purchased them, and if 
he could they must have existed, and still 
have proved his case. (Cheers.) With re- 
gard to the gorilla, there had been rumours 
from the earliest ages of the existence of 
such an animal, and skins and skulls of the 
animal had at various times been brought 
to Europe and exhibited. He denied alto- 
gether the presumed relationship of the 
gorilla to man. No doubt there was a won- 
derful likeness—and that likeness ought to 
do us good by teaching us humility; but 
there were many and important structural 
differences; and, if there were not, the 
absence of the living soul created a gulf 
between the two that was impassable. 
After speaking of the habits of the 
gorilla, and of the various negro tribes de- 
| scribed by M. Du Chaillu in his book, the 
lecturer, & propos of the latter, referred to 
the slave trade and slavery, observing it 
i was better that the hurricane of war among 
our brethren on the other side of the At- 
- lantic should sweep slavery away, than that 
tongue of war? fie a curse to humanity should continue. 


Then, my lord, 
If that rebellion 


“In conclusion, he said he believed in 
M. Du Chaillu and in his book, which he 
believed would do good long after its author 
should have passed away. A series of dis- 
solving views were then exhibited, in which 
most of the plates in M. Du Chaillu’s book 
were reproduced, the viva voce explanation 
| being given by Mr. Spurgeon, occasionally 
—N. Y. Eve. Post. ‘' with some humour. Subsequently the 


American brethren, it must never be for-; 
gotten that we had left the institution of: 
slavery to them as an inheritance. 


Wilberforce and Clarkson, the man who 


slave trade was Lord Palmerston. 
cession to this country of Lagos would, he 
believed, contribute much to that end, and 
it should be distinctly understood that the 
object of that cession was not to aggrandize 
ourselves, but to put an end to the slave 
trade on that coast. 
occupied a place on the platform, having 
been called upon, seconded the motion ina 
few appropriate words, and expressed his 
thanks for the very warm and cordial recep- 
tion he had received. 


Magazine, happily versifies Darwin’s theory 
of the “Origin of Species.” 
is an extract from Darwin’s book :—“T be- 
lieve that animals have descended from, at 
most, only four or five progenitors, and plants 
from an equal or lesser number. 
would lead me one step further. 
infer from analogy that probably all the or- 
ganic beings which have ever lived on this 
earth, have descended from some one pri- 
mordial form, into which life was first 
breathed. It has been asked by the op- 
ponents of such views as I hold, how, for 
instance, a land carniverous animal could 
have been converted into one of aquatic 
habits? I think such difficulties have but 
very little weight. 
squirrels. 
pecially under changing conditions of life, 
in the continued preservation of individuals, 
with fuller and fuller flank membrances, 
each modification being useful, each being 
propagated until, by the accumulated effects 
of this process of natural selection, a perfect, 
so-called, flying-squirrel was produced. It 
is conceivable that flying fish, which now 
glide far through the air, slightly rising and 
turning by the aid of their fluttering fins, 
might have been modified into perfectly 
winged animals. 
a race of bears being rendered, by natural 
selection, more and more aquatic in their 
structure and habits, with larger and larger 
mouths, till a creature was produced as mon- 
strous a8 a whale.” 
a few of the many illustrations given, as he 
proceeds to expand the Darwinian theory. 
They amusingly ridicule the theory. 

“ A deer, with a neck that is larger by half 

Than the rest of the family’s (try not to laugh.) 
By stretching and stretching, becomes a giraffe, 


A very tall pig, with a very long nose, 
Sends forth a proboscis quite down to his toes; 
And he then by the name of the elephant goes, 


The four-footed beast that we now call a whale, 
Held his hind legs so close that they grew to a tail, 
Which he uses for threshing the sea like a flail. 


Pouters, tumblers, and fantails are from the same 


The racer and hack may be traced to one horse: 
So men were developed from monkeys, of course. 


An ape with a pliable thumb and big brain, 
When the gift of the gab he had managed to gain, 
As a lord of creation established his reign!” 


of Egypt without being struck with the | 


sional musician of that place has discovered 
a prodigy, for which there is probably no 
precedent—a singer, that is to say, who is 
at once a bass, a baritone, and a tenor. 
The professor was on his way to Rovigo, 
when he paused to rest in a country inn. 
Suddenly, in an adjacent room, he heard a 
splendid bass voice sing Silva’s aria out of 
Ernant. 
tone struck up the well-known “ Lo vedrem 
o veglio audace.”’ 
lost in admiration of the beauty of these 
two voices, when a high ringing tenor made 
itself heard, and sang, with great range of 
voice, Edgar’s closing air in Lucia. 
delighted professor could not restrain his 
enthusiasm, and hurried into the adjoining 
room to thank the gifted trio, when, to his 
astonishment, he found the apartment occu- 
pied only by one young man, who declared 
that he himself had sung all three airs. 
Put to the test, it proved that he spoke the 
truth, and that the singer possessed the 
extraordinary range from the low D. to the 
high C., all full and beautiful chest notes. 
It is thought possible that the professor 
may persuade this Croesus of voices, who is 
the son of a well-to-do burgess, to devote 
himself to the stage.— Trieste Journal. 


After | 


that time they ate less food and lost weight. 
The result satisfied us that sheep knew 
better than man, though he were scientific, 
=| how much water they required. But we 
need not quote experiments. The common 
sense of every man tells him that sheep, as 
}well as all other animals, should be abun- 


ad done most to put down slavery and the | dantly supplied with good, fresh water. 


The 


M. Du Chaillu, who 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 
The author of a ‘Ayete, in Blackwood’s 


The following 


Analogy 
I should 


Look at the family of 
I can see no difficulty, more es- 


I can see no difficulty in 


We take from the poet 


Which nobody can deny. 


source ; 


A MUSICAL PHENOMENON. 


A letter from Venice says that a profes- 


‘Children’s 


Cows and sheep, if possible, should have 
free access to it at all times. For unlike 
the horse, they will not always drink at 
stated times, however regularly observed. 
A well, pump, and troughs would seem, 
| therefore, to be necessary appendages to 
every well-managed barnyard or sheep fold. 
Kind reader, acé on this matter, and your 
sheep and cows will bless you, if not in 
words, at least in wool, milk, and profit.— 
Prairie Farmer. 


Be Humane To your Horsts.—The 


following remarks of Mr. Rarey should be 
pasted ia the hat of every man who has any 
thing to do with horses:—‘ Almost every 
wrong act the horse commits is from mis- 
management, fear, or excitement; one harsh 
word will so excite a nervous horse as to 
increase his pulse ten beats in a minute. 
When we remember that we are dealing 
with dumb brutes, and reflect how difficult 
it must be for them to understand our mo- 
tions, signs, and language, we should never 
get out of patience with them because they } 
don’t understand us, or wonder at their 
doing things wrong. With all our intellect, 
if we were placed in the horse’s situation, 
it would be difficult for us to understand the 
driving of some foreigner of foreign ways 
and foreign language. 
recollect that our ways and language are 
just as foreign and unknown to the horse 
as any language in the world is to us, and 
should try to practise what we could under- 
stand were we the horse, endeavouring by 
more simple means to work on his under- 
standing, rather than the different parts of 
his body.”’ 


We should always 


VALUABLE INVENTION.—M. Glatard has 


invented a harness which can be detached 
from the horse by merely pulling a rein 
specially devoted to that purpose. 
at the same time stops the carriage. 
permits the driver, in case his horse be- 
comes unmanageable, to let him go entirely 
freed from the harness, so that he will not 
be likely to injure himself. 


A brake 
This 


THe Best Exim Tree.—The inquiry is 


not unfrequently made, Which is the best 
sort of elm tree? To which we generally 
reply, patriotically, of course, the American 
White Elm. 
combined with equal gracefulness, are no- 
where surpassed. Yet other elms have their 
own excellencies. 
do not grow as lofty, nor sweep so proudly, 
but their foliage is darker, denser, and does 
not turn yellow, and drop so early in the 
autumn as does the American. The Cornish 
({rish) elm is an erect and dark-leaved tree, 
worthy of a place in every good collection. 
Which, &c. +The Dutch cork-barked elm is also one of 
the very best trees. 
spring, but holds its leaves well up to cold 
weather. It is entirely hardy, and is proba- 
bly the most rapid grower of all. It stands 
quite upright, making a globular or plume- 
shaped head. 
guished from most foreign species by its 
rough, corky bark, which, however, is less 
conspicuous than our own native cork- 
barked elm. 
trees of the Dutch elm, standing in the 
streets of large towns among other trees— 
lindens, ash, and common elms —were en- 
tirely untouched by the caterpillar and other 
worms which infested other trees. - If this 
exemption is a general rule, it will put the 
Dutchman high on the list of town trees. 


Its grandeur and dignity, 


The Scotch and English 


It comes out late in the 


It may be readily distin- 


We have seen it stated that 


Column, 


That at an end, a sonorous bari- 


The listener was still 


The 


Farm any Garden. 


ment.—The last number of the London 
Gardeners’ Chronicle calls attention to some 
experiments made by Mr. Hallet, of Brigh- 
ton, England, who appears to have attained 
the most extraordinary results in the culture 
of wheat. Commencing four years ago with 
an ear of nursery wheat, he has year by year 
selected most carefully the produce of the 
finest ears as seed for the next year’s crop, 
and improving every successive harvest, he 
has at length more than doubled the size of 
the original ears! 
deners’ Chronicle has visited the garden 
where the experiments were made, and also 
the fields where the improved seed is sown, 
and vouches for the extraordinary character 
of the plants. One ear, a drawing of which 
is given of the exact size—and which we 
would transfer to the Farmer, but that it is 
too long for our columns !—had fifteen sets 
on each side of the rachis, and generally 
five grains in each rachis. This would give 
150 grains in the ear! The editor may well 
exclaim, ‘‘It is probably the most extraordi- 
nary ear of wheat ever grown.” 
of ears sent to the office of the paper con- 
tained from 90 to 114 grains in each: 
This shows what can be done by careful 
selection and good culture, continued only 
for the short space of four years. There 
can be no doubt of the fact that a most 
extraordinary wheat has been produced— 
not a new variety, but an improved kind of 
an old sort. 
undertake a like improvement? This isthe 
object of the present article. 
think it advisable to send for the wheat 
already improved by Mr. Hallett. 
not succeed in this climate. We should 
improve some of our own well tried varie- 
ties—the Soules, for instance. 
it earlier, larger, and more productive. 
regard to the yield, Mr. Hallett states that 
last year it produced at the rate of one hun- 
dred and thirty-five bushels per acre! 
should say that this statement is made in 
an advertisement in the Mark Lane Express, 
where Mr. Hallett offers the seed for sale 
at ten dollars per bushel. 
believe that so much wheat could be grown 
on an acre, but there seems to be no doubt, 
from the account of the editor of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, that the 
large.— Genesee Farmer. 


sheep can do with less water than other 


hould be forced to do with a less quantity 
sthan they desire, or compelled to do with- 
,out any, except what is accidentally supplied 
‘by melting snow or rain, no reasonable or 
merciful man can believe for a moment. 
In some experiments on South Down sheep, 
at Rothamstead, we found that in the sum- 
mer months each sheep ate three pounds of 
clover hay, and drank six pounds of water 
daily. Thinking that they drank more than 
was favourable for the disposition of fat, we 
confined them to a less quantity of water 
for one week. The result was that during 


SEED WHEAT—A Chance for Improve- 


The editor of thesGar- 


A number 


Will not some of our readers 
We do not 


It might 


Try to get 
In 


We 
It is difficult to 
yield is very 


WATERING SHEEP IN WINTER.—That 


omestic animals, is well known; that they 


GOOD-NIGHT. 


“Good-night, dear mamma!” a little girl said, 
“I’m going to sleep in my trundle bed; 

Good night, dear papa, little brother and siss!” 
And to each one the innocent gave a sweet kiss. 

“ Good-night, little darling,” her fond mother said— 
« But remember, before you lie down in your bed, 
With a heart full of love, and a tone soft and mild, 
To breathe a short prayer to Heaven, dear child.” 
“OQ yes, dear mother!” said the child, with a nod, 
“I Jove, O! I love to say good night to God!” 


Kneeling down, « My Father in Heaven,” she said, 
“I thank Thee for giving me this nice little bed; 
For though mamma told me she bought it for me, 
She says that every thing good comes from Thee; 
I thank Thee for keeping me safe through the day; 
I thank Thee for teaching me, too, how to pray;” 
Then, bending her sweet little head with a nod, 

“ Good-night! my dear Father, my Maker, and God; 
Should [ never again on earth open mine eyes, 

I pray Thee to give me a home in the skies!” 


. "Twas an exquisite sight, as she meekly knelt there, 
With her eyes raised to Heaven, her hands clasped 


in prayer; 


And I thought of the time when the Saviour, in love, 
Said, “Of such is the kingdom of Heaven above;” 

And Iinwardly prayed that my own heart the while, 
Might be cleansed of its bitterness, freed from its 


guile. 


Then she crept into bed, that beautiful child, | 
And was soon lost in slumber so calm and so mild, 
That we listened in vain for the sound of her breath, 
As she lay in the arms of the emblem of death. 


THE STARLING. 2 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


Few birds can be taught to speak more 


clearly than the starling. 


Jack, a cobbler, whose shop adjoined a cor- 


ner-house in one of the principal streets in 
Paris, had brought up one of these birds from 
the nest, who, joyous and hearty, hung up in 
his osier cage, was the delight of his master’s 
life. He caught almost every thing he heard 
said. 
ask. 
ling. ‘What do I owe you, Master Jack?” 
says another. 
sings out the starling. Soon the fame of the 
bird became so great, that every day his mas- 
ter’s customers increased, and his master’s 
pocket got better filled. Nearly opposite the 
cobbler’s shop were the windows of a house in 
which an officer in a cavalry regiment resided, 
with his only daughter, Flora, a pretty little 
girl of twelve years old. This young lady 
took considerable interest in the starling, and 
was always begging her father to purchase it. 
The captain one day sent for Jack, and asked 
him what be would take for his bird. 
my starling!” said he; ‘’twould be the ruin 
of me! no, no, Captain. Why, he’s my decoy 
duck—sells all my shoes, brings all my pretty 
neighbours to my shop. I should have heart 
for nothing without my bird—no songs, no 
jokes, no nothing—zno money could pay me 
for him!” 
daughter, ‘‘this honest man will take no price 
for his friend, the starling, and I like him for 
it.” Jack returned to his shop more jolly than 
ever, proud of having preserved his dear bird, 
who, on his part, seemed almost to be aware 
of his master’s faithful love, as he made the 
street ring with “Jack, honest man! Jack, 
honest man!” 
hearing from one of the captain’s servants 
that the little girl was still hankering after 
the starling, bethought him of a plan to cure 
that coveting, by teaching his apt scholar some 
rather sharp words on faults which he had no- 
ticed in the young lady. For example, had 
she been cross with her maid, ten chances but 
the moment she appeared in the balcony the 
starling would exclaim, “Flora’s a vixen! 
a vixen!” 
habit of making false excuses when she had 
done wrong, and practising little deceits, so 
that when the starling would sing out, “Flora 
liar! Flora liar!” it struck too much home to 
be pleasant. In fact, she got so many raps on 
the knuckles from the starling’s tongue, that 
she began to dislike the fine bird almost as 
much as she had longed for it; indeed, she 
pushed her displeasure so far as to make a 
formal complaint to her father of its imperti- 
nence, and beg him to have the starling’s mas- 
ter, the cobbler, punished. In the same mo- 
ment the starling kept repeating, ‘‘ Flora’s a 
vixen! Fiora’s a vixen!” “You hear him 


‘*Where’s Jack?” would a customer 
‘In the ale-house,” calls out the star- 


‘“‘Twenty pence, all-in-all,’’ 


“Sell 


‘You hear,” said the officer to his 


Shortly after, the cobbler, 


She was a little in the 


- 


now!” she cried, “and you never will allow } 
the nasty bird to insult me so! and it is not 
only of me that the spiteful little wretch says 
such things; he’s been taught to abuse you; 
yes, papa, toabuse you!” ‘Flora liar! Flora 
liar!” calls out the starling. This apropos 
hit, which came so unexpectedly from the 
starling, raised Flora’s wrath to the highest 
pitch. Her father said nothing, he thought 
that he would tarn this strange tongue of the 
starling to Flora’s profit. Some days before, 
the Captain learnt that Flora’s nurse had been 
to see her while he was from home, and that 
Flora had received the good woman so coldly 
and proudly that she had gone away in tears. 
Martha, that was the name of Flora’s old 
nurse, would not say a word against her cher- 
ished nursling in the hotel, but on her return 
home she could not help grieving over her 
trouble to her neighbours, so that the Captain 
heard of it, and very angry he was; he deter- 
mined the starling should give Flora a sharp 
lesson, though he made no comment himeelf. 
One day the Captain had a large party to din- 
ner, and in the evening all came into the bal- 
cony to enjoy the fresh air. The starling, ex- 
cited by the laughter and convérsation going 
on, began to chatter with all his might. One 
of the company addressed some complimentary 
speech to Flora, and was astounded to hear @ 
& voice exclaiming—“ Flora’s a vixen! Flora’s 
a vixen!” ‘Who is this insolent fellow?” 
said another gentleman, looking around. “It 
is that horrid starling that you see there,” 
replied Flora, blushing with shame and anger, 
“he does nothing but insult me every day; 
but he had better take care, every one knows 
that Iam worth something.” ‘ Twenty pence, 
all-in-all!” repeats briskly the starling. Flora 
bit her lips, her eyes sparkling with impa- 
tience. ‘You hear him?” said she, looking 
at her father; ‘that insolent cobbler, to make 
me not wish for his horrid starling, has taught 
it to say all manner of bad things of me, and 
tell a thousand falsehoods.” ‘ Martha cried,” 
says the bird, very distinctly; “poor nurse! 
(still louder, ) Flora’s a vixen! Flora’s a vixen ! 
twenty pence, all-in-all!” ‘Do you think the 
starling is speaking false now?” said the Cap- 
tain, looking sternly at his daughter. “0, 
papa!” exclaimed the young girl, “I see it is 
you who punish me; and I deserve it! I was 
very ungrateful in giving dear old nurse such 
a cold welcome, and it has weighed very much 
on my mind. I did not think you knew about 
it; I thought to hide my fault—I am very, 
very sorry for it. Papa, you will let me go to 
Romanville, and beg dear Martha’s pardon? 
I won’t complain any more of the starling—I 
love him all the better for giving me such a 
good lesson, and the old vobbler will be glad 
to find [ don’t eulk, after all, for getting what 
I deserved!” The Captain pressed his child 
to his bosom. Flora went to her nurse, and 
did not find her hard to forgive; and the old 
cobbler taught his starling to say, ‘Flora 
charming! Flora charming!”—English Maga- 
zine. 


AP OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
A Map of the oS River from 
Alton to the Gulf of Mexico. It is printed in 
Three Colours, and very accurate. Price 50 cents. 
This Map forms a Panorama ten feet long, on 
which all the Landings, Islands, Bayous, Roads, 
and Wood-yards are marked, as well as the more 
important Plantations. The number of the Is- 
lands is given from No. 1, which is just below 
Cairo, to No. 24, which is a little distance above 
New Orleans. The Country is given for a width 
of twenty-four miles. The Map will be of much 
value to those who desire to trace the progress of 
the great Expedition down the River. 
*,* Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. . 
oct 26—3t 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

ing their Churches, would do well to send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Li Sent free by address- 

ing d. STAN LY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 

‘ prepared to show our Friends the best 
and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 
ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 
sively for Cash, which enables us to sell at prices 
to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 
fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 


South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar2—ly Philadelphia. 

Gee STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 

MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 


near Walnut, Philadelphia.— Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 
tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 
fe™ All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 
the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 
nov 3—ly C. H. GIBSON, 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Eartzs & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia— Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of ZLooking- Glasses, also in 
a Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 

Cash at remarkably low prices. 

EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


The undersigned, having resumed the entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAI 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner alnut 

and Highth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 

see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the country, and 

forwarded. may 1ll—tf 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 
combine beauty and durability with econo- 
my, from an experience of fourteen years in the 
way of Decorating, Ventilation, Lighting, &c., 
would save time and money by sending for one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 
-J. 8. DDORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


setts. 
SOLD ALSO BY 

H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ws. 8. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 
8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake 8t., Chicago, IIl. 

feb 16—tf¥ 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
_ TON REVIEW FOR OCTOBER, 1861—Just 
published, contains the following articles: 
Art. I.—Dr. Hickok’s New and Revised Edition 
of Rational Psychology. 
“ IL—American Nationality. 
TII.—Some late Developments of American 
Rationalism. 

“ IV.—A Practical View of Infant Baptism. 

V.—Van der Palm. 

“© VI.—The Natural Grounds of Civil Authority. 

Short Notices. : 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 

edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
ublished quarterly, in January, April, July, and 
Delaben at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. 

3 Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of —— on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed by members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be charged. 

4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.25 
by mail, postage paid. 

5. All arrearages are eharged at three dollars 

ear. 
P’The abeve are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers. 

Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are request- 

ed to remit by check or draft, to order of 
PETER WALKER, 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Where acheck cannot be got conveniently, | 


money may be sent by mail, in a istered letter, 


— 


aug 10—ly 


2, 1861. 


IVE CARD PORTRAITS ENTY- 

received, a supply of the following Card 

hich are offered very low—Five for 


Portraits, w 
Twenty-five cents. 
Sigel, General Burnside, 
prague, 
Joseph Holt, Ellsworth, 
McClell 
Lincoln, Douglas, 
An Meagher, 
Stephens, 
Brown, 
ashington, 
OW A. 8. Johnston. 


Jeff. Davis. 
me by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
ce. 


For sale 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, - 
N 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
oc 


PUBLISHED BY 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication 


SEPTEMBER, 1861. 


THE PIONEERS OF FUEGIA. 

orn, tag or Foret. 

Goan of Publication. By 

arah A. Myers. 300. 

No reader who Re this volume will be read 
to lay it down without first giving it a thorong 
perusal. It is well entitled “Self-Sacrifice,” for it 
contains a record of brave adventure and self- 
denial rarely equalled, eveh in the history of 
Christian missions. Every pious heart will glow 
with admiration and sympathy, while the eye 
traces on these pages the story of Christian zeal 
and daring, exhibitin 
pitable Patagonia and the islands adjacent. It 
cannot fail to develope and increase a missionary 
enthusiasm in the m of every pious reader. 
A fine likeness of the devoted Captain Allen F. 
Gardiner forms a frontispiece to the volume. 
IN PRESS, AND — BE ISSUED NEXT 


burn, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
The Book of Books. 
The Little Brown Bible. 
Ellie’s Scrap- Book. 
Jeanie’s Scrap- Book. 
Address orders to. 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 


Business Correspondent, 
AEF. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadel phia. 
oc 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—aA v 
ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly veined | by 
Joun K. 
bor he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Bensine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNOT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 
tn 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 
have constantly for sale at their old established 


superior ar- 


sep 21—ly 


demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 
substantial manner with their new stented yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted in 
every particular. For information in to 
keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 


for a 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. — 


SOLDIER’S HYMNS, 
WITH 


PSALMS. 
The Awerrcan Tract Soctety, New York, have 
issued a beautiful edition of their 
SOLDIER’S HYMNS, 
With Thirty-four 
PSALMS AND SCRIPTURE PARAPHRASES 
From the Scotch Version. | 
Price 6 cents single; $5.50 yon hundred; $50 
per thousand. DEPOSITORY, — 
No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
oct 19—4¢ 


HENRY PATTEN’S NEW WINDOW 

e SHADE, WALL-PAPER, CURTAIN 

anv UPHOLSTERY STORE—No. 1408 Chestnut 

Street, first Store above Broad, Philadelphia. New 
Store. - Goods at prices to suit the times. 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 

Repairing their Churches, can obtain much 

valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 

say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 

Lighting, &éc. Sent free by addressi 
J. 8. DPORSAY, Church Decorator, 

ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


DGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW 
JERSEY.—A HOME FOR BOYS.—Ses- - 
sions begin on the First Wednesday of Augus 
and Last Wednesday of January. The Classica 
Department is under the care of. the Rev. Taomas 
W. Carrett, formerly Principal of the School. 
The French Teacher resides in the Family, and 
converses freely with the Pupils in his native 
language. The School Premises contain Thirteen 
Acres, providing amply for Lawn, Play-ground, 
and Garden. 
Terms.—$125 per Session. A liberal deduction 
is made for the Sons of Ministers. 
For Circulars, address’ .- 
Rev. J. P. HUGHES, Principal. 
aug 17—13t* 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—AHaris- 
ville, Bucks County, Pennsylvania.—The 
Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on the first Wednesday in November. Access b 
North Pennsylvania Railroad from Old Yor 
Road or Abington Station. 
Terms.—$160 per annum. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, adddress 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, Principal. 
sep 28—7t 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS—Elizabeth, New Jersey.—The Winter 
Session will open on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber. Further information and Circulars can be 
obtained at the bookstore of Messrs. William 8. 
& Alfred Martien, No. 606 Chestnut street, or of 
James Dunlap, Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. 
oct 19-—3t 


ORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE—Bor. 
dentown, New Jersey, situated on the Camden 

and Amboy Railroad, two and three-quarters 
hours’ ride from New York, and one and a quarter 
from Philadelphia. Its location is unsurpassed 
for beauty, ease of access, and healthfulness. 
Special attention is paid to thoroughness in the 


perior advantages furnishes in V and Instru- 
mental Music. French and German taught b 
natives, and spoken in the family. A valuable 
Museum of Natural-History, embracing more than 
five hundred specimens, recently been pur- 
chased for the Institution. 

For Catalogues, address 

Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A. M., President, 

Reference in Philadelphia.—Dr. J. H. Briscoe, 

920 Walnut street. aug 24—13t* 


USCARORA FEMALE INSTITUTE—Acade- 
mia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania — Will 
commence its Fall Session on Tuesday, 4th of 
November next. The course of instruction com- 
rises every thing desirable, including Higher 
athematics, Languages, French, German, Music, 
Drawing, &c. Calisthenics tri-weekly. Strict at- 
tention to Moral and Religious Influences, 


the half session in advance. For particulars, ap- 


to 
Ply Rev. W. G. E. AGNEW, M.D., Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
oct 5—5t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 
a and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 


y | 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. ~ 
TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. : 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 


one dollar; each repetition of do.,75 cents. For 


tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one 
year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
17 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


itself in wild and inhos- — 


H. 
The Exiles of Madeira. By Rev. W. M. Black- 


Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- - 


common and higher branches of English, and su- — 


Terms, $65 per session of five months, payable — 


8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- — 
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